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HERE is a decided lull in politics, from the total inability of 
men of all shades of opinion to understand whether the Govern- 
ment will or will not arrive at a compromise on the Education 
Act. On the one hand, the Premier is supposed to have repudiated 
compromise, in a speech inviting his brother-in-law's tenantry to 
dispense with a School Board,—a speech of which the importance 
has been ridiculously exaggerated ; and on the other hand, the 
Executive Committee of the Birmingham League passed on 
Thursday the following resolution :—‘‘'This Committee, accept- 
ing the reconstruction of the Cabinet, and Mr. Bright's accession 
to office immediately after his condemnation of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, as a ground of assurance that Ministers 
are prepared so to modify their educational policy as to bring it 
into harmony with Liberal principles and restore the unity of 
the Liberal party, recommends that until the result of the Minis- 
terial changes is announced, the League should suspend the action 
which it has pursued with satisfactory results in recent elections.” 
The satisfactory results are in all cases but that of Dundee the 
election of Tories, which is thus declared to be the object of the 
League. We may add that a local correspondent, with unusual 
means of information, tells us that the dictation of the League 
was the sole cause of Mr. Jaffray’s defeat in East Staffordshire. 


It would seem to be almost certain that no hint of the pro- 
gramme of the Government will be given until October, when 
Mr. Bright will seek his re-election. Ministers need rest and 
time and the opportunity of discovering what constituents want, 
and are, moreover, very much dispersed. During that election, 
we imagine, the programme will be revealed, and we may expect 
meanwhile an interval of almost dead silence, all parties alike 
waiting for the word. This will be tiresome for journalists, but 
it will be beneficial to the Liberals, who want a sea breeze to 
clear some of their pessimism out of their heads; and to the 
Tories, whom it will remind of certain differences in their own 
inner camp. In October the fight will again wax fast and furious, 
as the League, we are told, will, if the compromise is not made, 
fight Mr. Bright for his own seat, a bit of bad policy we can 
hardly conceive. Mr. Bright would have in that case not only 
most of his own supporters, but every Tory vote in Birmingham, 
and come out with a majority which would even exaggerate the 
strength of the feeling the League is contriving to arouse. 


Lord Kimberley has more official nerve than we gave him 
credit for. He has received despatches showing the dangerous 
character of our position on the West Coast of Africa, and has 
decided, with the approval of the Cabinet, on the only sound 
policy, the capture of Coomassie and the destruction of the king- 
dom of Ashantee. Sir Garnet Wolseley, the officer who com- 
manded the Red River Expedition, has been invested with supreme 
military, civil, and we hope, naval power; and Captain Glover. 
who organised the Fantees before, has been appointed Commis- 
sioner to all friendly tribes. As soon as a sufficient force can be 
got together, say, in October, a rapid rush will be made on Coo- 


Massie, the stores accumulated there seized, and we hope a new | excesses. 





“King” appointed. The present King must recede with his army 
to defend his capital, and will, we trust, be defeated, under cir- 
cumstances which will lead to his own capture and the total 
dispersion of hisarmy. With 800 West-India men, 1,000 marines 
or soldiers, a battery of light artillery, and 10,000 Houssas and 
Fantees armed with Sniders, this ought to be easy of accom- 
plishment; but it is useless to attempt it if we are not 
prepared to dethrone the King, letting who will succeed. 
Without this the Ashantees will merely regard their expedition 
as unlucky, but with it, every tribe subordinate to them will be- 
come independent, and their own chief will fear to act, lest he 
should lose his throne. There is no need of butchery, but the 
new King must—as the whole history of India teaches us—be a 
vassal, and not a monarch, 





Dr. Kenealy has done his speech, perhaps in consequence of a 
hint from the Chief Justice that the Bench could grant or refuse 
one more day to listen to him, and has brought forward his first 
witness. ‘The delight of the human race at this event, so entirely 
unexpected, is, however, much diminished by a statement that 
Dr. Kenealy has the right if he pleases to speak when his evidence 
is done, and may go on again till even his capacity for talk begins to 
fail. Still, however, there is some little daylight in the ending of his 
first harangue. Supposing his witnesses not to occupy the Court 
beyond October, and Mr. Hawkins to speak for, say, two days, 
Dr. Kenealy will only have November, December, January, and 
the first four days of February for his reply. On the 5th day 
Parliament will be able, by suspending its Standing Orders, to 
pass an Act depriving him, on grounds of public safety, 
threatened by the universal refusal to serve on juries, of his right 
to continue speaking any longer. There is a historic precedent for 
such a course, an Act having actually been passed solely to sup- 
press Sir Lawrence Peel, who spoke so well in the Council of India 
that Sir Charles Wood, then Grand Mogul, found himself with no 
more influence than a clerk. An Act to suppress Dr. Kenealy 
would be quite in consonance with the gigantesque character of the 
whole proceedings. 


We have remarked elsewhere upon the speech delivered by 
Mr. Gladstone at Mold as President of the Eisteddfod. It was 
one of his less happy speeches, where he appears as scholar 
rather than statesman, and allows the sympathies of the moment 
to carry him away. His theory that the quickest way to kill a 
language is to let it alone is altogether questionable ; and he 
forgot entirely that the Welsh do not want to kill their tongue, 
but to preserve it, which under his réyime of respect he evidently 
believes they will not be able to do. He made an odd remark, too, 
upon Unions, saying that Wales could not be torn away from 
England though there was no Act of Union. Certainly not, any 
more than there is with Northumberland, which was not in 
England at the Conquest, but does Mr. Gladstone really think 
conquest or legislative action the better guarantee of friendship ? 
Wales conquered is friendly, but Scotland joined to us by Act is 
much more so, while Ireland, both conquered and joined by 
legislation, is not friendly at all, All this theorising would be 
interesting, and even valuable, if it came from a literary Member 
of Parliament; but we do not like to see a Premier playing, how- 
ever gently, with the foundation-stones of the Empire. ‘There 
is no official ** Wales,” any more than an official ** Eastern 
England.” 


The bad or mad Duke of Brunswick, Duke Charles, died at 
Geneva on Monday, and is to be buried with great pomp. Ex- 
pelled by his subjects in 1830 as unendurable, the German Diet 
confirmed his expulsion, declared him ‘unfit to reign,” and 
raised his brother William to the Regency. He retained, however, 
his private wealth, which was considerable, and from that time 
forth wandered over Europe, a melancholy hypochondriac, 
always expecting to be poisoned, always shunned, and always 
in popular belief trying to drown his melancholy by most vicious 
He became a miser also, and accumulated vast stores 
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of wealth, chiefly in diamonds, bonds, and portable property, | however, two bands of Intransigentes, defeated by the tran 
which at one time he bequeathed to the Prince Imperial. When, | made for Alcoy, hoping for succour or protection there, Th 
however, France attacked Germany, he cancelled this will, and | town was unguarded, but the workmen rose, and in a body tld 
bequeathed the bulk of his property, about a million, to the city for arms, pledging themselves to destroy the Trreconcilables 
of Geneva, with a reserve of £40,000 for his treasurer in England. | Something very like this has occurred at Malaga also, and raises 
Some effort will probably be made to contest this will, but as| the suspicion that the Irreconcilables have not caught the 
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regards property in Geneva with little chance of success, while 
as regards property in Brunswick, the Diet will probably deal 
with it by a law without reference to the will. 





Duke Charles being dead, and Duke William an old and child- 
less man, there will probably be a grand scene of intrigue for 


the right of succession to the Duchy, and we venture on the 


prediction that either a Hohenzollern or our own Prince Alfred 
will ultimately get it. The heir after Duke William is the King of 
Hanover, but he is barred by the decision, formal or informal, of 
the Federal Council that he resisted the unity of Germany. Tis 
son is also barred unless he makes terms, not yet made; and the 
next heir is the Duke of Cambridge, who, again, when German 
Duchies are in question, is heirless. As, however, the local Diet, 
though its vote is important, will not be allowed to elect a duke, 
as the Duke of Cambridge would make a fair Sovereign, and as 
Prince Alfred would have the support of his sister the future 
Empress, of the Romanoff family, and of every Coburg 
everywhere, we should say his ultimate chance, local Salic 


law notwithstanding, was a very good one; indeed, a 
great deal better than that of any single individual. The 
is worth contention, and the settlement must be 


wrize 
+ as the Emperor will not allow the example of a really 
popular election to be set, and that might follow the 
sudden death of the old man now reigning. It would be curious 
if the Hohenzollerns won, and thus extinguished the very name 
of Guelph in Germany, where it is as old as the history of the 


Empire. 





The Fusion is getting confused again, probably because 
John Lemoinne, the able publicist, who, though often on 
the right, never on the winning side, has predicted 
its success. The Comte de Chambord, it 
adheres to his White Flag, which France, seeing in it the 
emblem of despotism and clericalism, will not have. The 
Orleanists, moreover, though ready to bear an ad interim 
monarch, have not lost their patriotism entirely, and think Henri 
Cing should at least promulgate a Charter, which of course 
Henri Cing, who does not care to reign except as Sovereign, will 
not do. The influence of the Pope is to be brought to bear 


is 


is said, 


upon him, the Papacy denying all divine right except its own, 


That is the good of these Bourbons, as 
of our own Stuarts, in the réle of Pretenders. They have such a 
splendid capacity for ruining their own cause. A Hapsburg 
would have been King of France or Spain by this time, but the 
stars in their courses fight against a race which seems doomed to 
be always a bad alternative. Even Maximilian, though he was 
shot, was crowned in Mexico first, and the stupid little Guelph 
got to London and kept there, Providence providing for him a 
Duke of Somerset capable of rushing into a Cabinet uninvited, 
and compelling the majority in it to surrender their own 
convictions. 


but even that may fail. 


There is little news from Spain this week, except that the | 


Cortes have resolved: to suspend the Constitutional guarantees 
and themselves within the next few days, and that a General has 
been found to shoot mutinous soldiers. This is General Pavia, 


who is said in places to be the ‘* coming man,” who can certainly | 


make soldiers obey, and who as certainly has that kind of firm- 
ness which insists on surrender at discretion. ‘The defect in him, 
according to the accounts as yet published, is that he is too 
Spanish, that he exaggerates his pose of soldier, and that he 
meets treason by descriptions of his own severities which are far 
in excess of the truth. The pictures of him, however, are still 
far from perfect, and a belief that somebody will slay for mutiny 


is certainly required in Spain. 








A very curious incident is reported from Aleoy. 
Socialists got the upper hand in this little 


+ +1 


remembered that the 


town, and committed atrocities which, even though exaggerated, 
These atrocities were hardly | 


must haye been bad enough. 
punished, the ‘‘ leaders escaping,” doubtless under some arrange- 
ment, and no particular vengeance was inflicted. Recently, 


It will be | 


| workmen, but only the workmen’s labourers, who, Oppressed 
| everywhere, are in Southern Europe really sufferers, If this is 
the case, the Government, once armed, will not have half the 
trouble it expects, for it will be able, even in the great cities, ty 
trust a class which, slow to move, is when moved stronger than 
| any mob, and will in moving give the bourgeoisie, who in Spain 


| show excessive timidity, the necessary stimulus. 





Colonel Anson has again forwarded us a letter, which We 
| print as the best argument possible against Purchase. Whey 
officers talk about their property-right in their commissions jy 
that tone, we are not far from the old evil of Rome, the hunger 
| of her Army for donatives. The very notion that honourable 
poverty is the first condition of a good Army—as we see in the 
| recent victories of Prussia—seems to have died away. We desire 
no injustice whatever to be done to the Officers, but we main. 
tain that to demand more money through a combination 
which, though not formal, was real, to reject the deg. 
| sion of the Crown, and to appeal from the War Minister 
to ‘¢‘an independent tribunal,” are acts subversive of the 
| first principles of discipline. An officer might as well serye 
a writ on Mr. Cardwell for giving him an order which might 
| tend to his being shot. The plain truth is, that if the British 
officer did not at the first sound of the cannon recover his sengg 
of discipline, the Army would perish in time of peace, from the 
| inability of the Horse Guards to insist that the Army exists not 
for its own advantage, but for that of the State. This very week 
the Duke of Cambridge has been compelled to order publicly that 
| further discussion on the subject in mess-rooms or elsewhere shall 


} 
| cease. 


| Will Colonel Anson permit us to observe that he utterly mis- 
| takes the position of the Spectator with regard to military organi- 
| sation generally? On that subject this journal has never been 
| democratic, but anti-democratic, to a degree which offends half 
| its supporters. It has maintained consistently that a standing 
| army is in itself a good, and not a bad thing; that a military 
| career may develop qualities higher than any other; that in this 
| country the Army should be large, and though voluntary, based 
on universal and compulsory service for one year; that disci- 
pline, when honourable and purposelike—i.e., when devoid of 
degrading punishment or silly exactions of respect off duty—can- 
|not be too rigid; and that it is expedient to attract rich men 
| into the Army, by setting aside the one service—the Cavalry—in 
which wealth is a benefit to the State, for rich men. Only, we 
| add, those rich men must enter by competition, their wealth 
| counting as so many marks, and when they disobey orders or 
oppress the State, should be shot, just as if they were coster- 
mongers in uniform. 


| The Canadian Ministers implicated in the recent scandal have, 

we perceive, denied the charges brought against them in the 
| most absolute manner. They are not only not guilty of personal 
corruption—which nobody suspected—but they took no pecu- 
niary help whatever to assist in the elections. The late Sir G. 
| Cartier may have done so, but his letters refer to an arrangement 
absolutely personal to himself and Sir Hugh Allan, were u- 
known to the other members of the Government, and did not 
refer to the Pacific Railway Contract. There is one fact which 
tells very strongly in their favour, and has as yet been scarcely 
mentioned, and that is the amount of the money said to have been 
received. It was only £25,000, exclusive of Sir H. Allan’s pur- 
chases, while the contract must have been worth an expenditure 


of ten times the sum. 
| 


| 
| There has been a long controversy in the Times as to whether 


| milk can be poisoned by feeding cows on grass improved by liquid 
Mr. Ray Smee says it can, and all interested in sewage 

farms say it cannot. We leave the decision to the Lancet, but 
| would just ask a question or two. Is not Swiss milk specially 
good? Are not cows in Switzerland fed on grass improved by 
liquid manure? If this is not the case, why do Swiss grass 
| fields, say round Lucerne, smell 80 ? 


sewage. 
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“Prince Bismarck clearly intends to keep North Schleswig, | should certainly reach the Shah, for he, the questioner, was a 
though the Treaty of Prague contains a clause binding him to | concealed Jew, though obliged to deny his faith. 

take a plébiscite there before final annexation. He told Deputy ——_—_ 

Kryger, who represents North Schleswig, that he could hold/| Mr, Gladstone's speech at Hawarden seems to have been 
him out no hope; that the clause was inserted by the Emperor | entirely intended for the locality, his object being, as only one- 
Napoleon, and not by Austria, which cared nothing about it ; and | fifth of the children were unprovided for, to secure a Committee 
that whatever his own views, he must obey the view of the | which would educate the remainder. He appears, however, to 
40,000,000 of people behind him, He spoke with perfect frankness "ve made use of one remarkable, though imperfectly reported 
and without acerbity, declaring that Herr Kryger was strictly | expression, that a man might interpret the Act as implying that 
within his duty ; but the Deputy seems to have felt, as we | voluntary education was best, or that voluntary education was 





do, that the frankness was more fatal than ferocity. Prince Bis- only an expedient to be got rid of when a School Board was 


marck also observed that concession would encourage the Polish | appointed. 


nationalists, and might have added that it would bring some faint | 
hope even to Alsace and Lorraine. The Crown Prince of Ger- 
many has, nevertheless, been received with friendly courtesy in 
Copenhagen, the people declining to see embodied Germany in 
her foremost Prince. Thatis wise as well as generous, and shows 
how worthy the Danes are of the justice they never get. 


The poor little State seems likely to lose another of its depen- 
dencies. ‘The people of Iceland, who have long complained of 
Danish management of their affairs, alleging that their revenue 
is abstracted, now scem determined to obtain a new constitution 
or proclaim a republic. They want an independent Parliament, 
total exemption from any tax to defray expenditure caused by 
the Danish Government, a Minister responsible to their own Par- | 
liament, and only a personal connection with Denmark. They | 
demand, in fact, the Repeal of the Union, but are not likely to 
obtain it. Denmark has force enough to cut off Iceland from the | 
world, while the Icelanders run the tremendous risk of the island | 
being sold to the Germans for a penal settlement. They have, 
we believe, a grievance about their taxation, but it is scarcely 
sufficient to justify a passive rebellion, and must be capable of | 
eure. | 





| 


The Times has published a most striking account of the recent 
doings at Carthagena. When the Almanza and Vittoria were | 
taken into the harbour, Captain Werner—who, though since 
recalled, has been greatly promoted—ordered, with the consent 
of the captain of the Swiftsure, that the men should land without 


Mr. Gladstone did not speak as Premier at 
all, but there is a thought in that sentence which is very 
curious. Is a permissive clause to be added to the Bill under 
which, if the voters like to pay such rates, they may appoint a 
School Board, with power to make new schools for the whole 
population, sufficiently tempting to draw away the children 
from all others? The effect of that would be to remove the 
scene of struggle from Parliament to every parish in the country, 
and give us a different education in every parish, 


The Times’ correspondent states that the persecution of the 
Catholic priesthood in Germany is proceeding vigorously. All 
the Bishops have refused to submit the plans for their semi- 
naries to Government, and the State has accordingly begun to 
act. The Bishop of Ermeland has lost the salaries contributed 
by Government to his Chapter, the scholars of Westphalia have 
been informed that they will not be admitted to livings, the 
Bishop of Fulda’s schools have been closed, while the semi- 
narists of Posen are to be drafted into the Army. As no pastor 
can be appointed without Government approval, and as no 
Bishop will ask such approval, it is believed that the 
Bishops will before long close all churches at once, and leave 
their flocks to fight it out with the State. The upper classes, 
who are sceptical, will then go with the King, and the lower 
classes with the prelates. In other words, the prelates calculate 
on insurrection, which will undoubtedly occur unless the King 
goes a great deal farther, abolishes and banishes or beheads the 
Bishops, appoints priests of State opinions, and carries Henry 
VIIL’s plan fully out. Even then, we suspect, he will make of 





the Catholic provinces not an England, but an Ireland. The 
persecution, if it stops short of the full logical limit, will only 
| turn the Voltairians into fervent Catholics. The idea of crushing 
a creed by petty fines is almost laughable. 


their arms. Spanish pride took fire at this, and as the Irrecon- 
cilables had possession of the Numancia, an ironclad of 5,000 
tons, with six 300-pounders on board, the Mendez Nunez, the 
Fernando Catolico, and other vessels, and the forts, which com- 
pletely swept the harbour, it seemed as if the German and 
English ironclads, with their little companion, the gunboat Torch, 
might be blown out of the water. The delegates threatened that 
this should be done, particularly if any vessel went inside, where- 
upon the Torch went, steaming up to the Mendez Nunez, an iron- |r other arms, for the hunters and other people want 


clad armed with 12-ton guns, and the captain, refusing to hoist a| them; and yet if the importation is not strictly checked, 


flag of truce, went on board to inquire if the Mendez Nunez | the arms get into wrong hands, particularly on the 
Anybody can now get a musket for eight 


really meant action. It appeared that it did not, and that the | frontier. 
Spaniards had resolved to yield. The men were sent ashore, and | Shillings, and that is regarded as a danger. Well, if it is a 
Captain Dyer, of the Torch, actually landed, and returned unhurt. | danger, why does not Government stop it, prohibit the import 
It is all very wrong, we dare say, but it is pleasant to read that | altogether, set up a gun manufactory, as we have set up a 
our ragged schoolboys turned into sailors were so eager to fight | cannon manufactory, and sell the guns, well stamped, only when 
that they becamea positive danger, and though Captain Dyer almost | and to whom it pleases? It would then know how many guns 
requires the Queen’s pardon for unnecessarily risking her ship, | Were likely to be in native hands, would have good guns for 
his theory that if attacked he should board and carry the Mendez | its shikarrees, and would make a profit besides. 
Nunez before the Torch went down, has in it something of that ee 
old ring now so nearly forgotten. It must be remembered all A Chinese official Provincial Treasurer of Hupei has issued an 
this while that there was not one Spanish officer with the fleet, | edict forbidding the drowning of female children, which he says 
every one down to a middy having refused to join the Irrecon- takes place to the number of 80 per cent. He regularly argues 
cilables, | with his people, tells them they can send their children to the 
| Foundling Hospital, assures them that their daughters will find 
| husbands—which must be true enough, if this destruction goes 
/on—and at last threatens the people with the vengeance of 
IIleaven, in the form of repeated female births. Killing 
|female babies, he remarks sagaciously, does not make male 
babies come, and there is the child’s wraith to be thought 
about, which may haunt the mother. The Treasurer is 
| evidently very much in earnest, and threatens all people, and 
| particularly all soldiers, with some monstrous calamity from 
in Spain; but we are told that the numerous conversions to | Heaven, if they persevere, and besides with punishment as wilful 
Judaism in Austria, especially in 1870, were really revelations of | homicides. He will have to adopt the Indian system at last, and 
this practice. All disabilities being removed, the Jews returned | make it a great offence for a village to have fewer girls of eight 
to the faith of their ancestors. The Jewish Chronicle of August 22 _than boys, a rule based on the ascertained fact that girls not 
also relates that when the Shah was requested in Berlin to pro- killed at once are never killed afterwards. 
tect the Jews, a stern Persian in his suite, who had cross- | 
examined the petitioners, informed them that the memorial | 


The Indian Government appears to be perplexed, for about the 
| twentieth time, with the problem of keeping arms out of India, 
| It does not do, it is said, to prohibit the importation of muskets 











Mr. Disraeli has often been laughed at for his statement that 
a very considerable number of Jews all over the world, unable 
to endure persecution, conceal their faith not only for years, but 
for generations. He particularly instances Spain as a country | 
where thousands of ‘* Catholic” families still remain Jews in 
heart, creed, and habit of arranging alliances among themselves. 
The keeping of such a secret seems almost an impossibility, 
though rendered easier by the great amount of scepticism latent 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 924. 
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j |from the Church to the neglect of thei eins allies tee 

eir to : pri : 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. self on the Act of 1830, which compelled the pecebial dew 


—+— to speak Welsh, and becomes enthusiastic over the fact that 
MR, GLADSTONE AT MOLD. ae! es Se Tis ae 

‘ . was just, for the Welsh were the tithepayers, ana 

T is impossible for Mr. Gladstone to deliver a bad speech, | wished for it; but have the Welsh been coming back 
—that is,a speech devoid of thought, or eloquence, or|to the Church since 1830, or has Dr. Hughes shut y 
sincere feeling ; but of all his speeches of recent years, we/|one single chapel? The right, as understood by the Premier, 
must frankly declare his address at Mold is to us the most} has been done for forty-three years, but it has produced 
unsatisfactory. It reads exactly as if he had prepared it on | no such result as was irrationally expected,—irrationally, we 
his journey from Hawarden to Mold, had made up his theory | say, because in England, where all the sects speak one tongue 
without ten minutes’ thought about any facts outside the | there is no homogeneity of creed. Who speaks better French 
United Kingdom, and had then resolved that the facts inside | than the Bishop of Orleans, and how many Huguenots does 
that kingdom should somehow suit his theory. We admit|he win over? Ireland has adhered to her creed, but eae 
he was addressing a great Welsh assembly, and was bound | many Bishops has Rome ever consecrated to preach in Erse ? 
to be complimentary, but the very starting-points of his argu- | Is there a Bishop in Spain who can talk Basque freely to his 
ment about the Welsh language and the English Church in! most Catholic devotees? The Anglican hierarchy in Scotland 
Wales are full of inconsistencies. He observes that while the|talk the tongue of the people, and talk it very effectively, 





Irish Gaelic is dead, and the Scotch Gaelic retreating every 
year higher and higher up the mountains, 800,000 Welshmen 
still decline to speak English, and cling to a literature, a lan- 
guage, and a music of their own, all of them relics of the 
past, which “it is folly to sweep away,” a remark the truth 





but they have not converted many Presbyterians yet ; nor did 
Janet Geddes throw that stool because she did not understand 
the preacher, but because she did, and did not like prelacy 
being talked “in ma’ verra lug.” How many Saxons quitted 
Romanism because oppressive Bishops talked in French? or 


of which must depend entirely on the character of the relic | how much Greek did the Russians know when Vladimir made 
itself. There are bad relics. Was not the Irish Church a|them Christians wholesale? That the clergy should know 
relic of the past, and was it folly to sweep that away?| Welsh is just, but is Mr. Gladstone quite so certain that in 
The reason the Welsh have been so successful in main-/| insisting on Bishops in Wales talking Welsh he is not limit- 


taining their language is, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
that it has been so persecuted by the British Govern- 
ment, which, from the time of the Tudors to 1830, filled 
all appointments, and specially all clerical appointments, with 
Englishmen, Kindliness, or at all eventsimpartiality, towards it 
would have killed it long ere now, and therefore he takes credit 


‘ing the Orown’s power of choice, till he will do infinitely 


more harm than good to the lingering respect for the 
English Church? A Bishop is a ruler of men, first of 
all, not a preacher. Would he himself govern a Welsh 
Bishopric the worse because he does not talk Welsh; or does 
he believe that the Indian Viceroys have been failures be-- 





for the kindliness towards Welsh which for forty-three years | cause they, with two exceptions, have been ignorant of every 
he maintains, quite justly, that he hasshown. In other words, | Indian tongue? There is no objection whatever to a Bishop 
he has done his very best to kill the ancient language, literature, | who, being otherwise qualified, knows Welsh; but Episcopa? 
and music, the preservation of which he thinks so good and so | Churches, like all other Churches, flourish or fade according 
creditable to the Welsh. That a language, a Keltic language, to the fervour in them, not because a particular official re- 
may under certain circumstances die of kindliness or indiffer- | quires an interpreter, who very often, by compelling his 
ence is true, for Cymric has died in Cornwall, where it has never | employer to think, makes him twice as effective. To give the 
been assailed, but the theory that kindness exercised by the | Welsh what they like in unimportant matters, to honour their 
owners of the superior towards the owners of the inferior pride, however provincial, instead of snubbing it, must be 
tongue must kill it has no certain foundation in fact. The| wise; but to say that the loyalty of a race depends upor 
oldest of European languages, spoken only in a limited pro-| language, or that its religion can be influenced by its head 
vince, is spoken also in a province petted above all provinces, | knowing its own tongue, is surely not statesmanlike. The 
and it is not dead at all, but most vexatiously alive. S. Sal-! Southerners talked Mr. Lincoln’s tongue, and rose to put 
meron would be a happier man, if years of petting in the Bourbon | down those who spoke it, and whom they themselves governed. 
interest had in the least extinguished Basque. On the other| How much English can Pio Nono speak, or where are his 
hand, there never was in history such a strenuous and deter- | deadliest foes,—in Italy or in Ireland? 
mined, not to say cruel, effort made to extinguish the very re-| Mr. Gladstone, of course, is not blind to the advantage 
collection of languages as the American planters of the South | every Welshman gains who prefers a world-wide language rich 
made to extinguish the tongues spoken by their slaves on im-| with literature to a tongue which, however ancient, is spoken 
portation, and the effort has been so successful, that with | only by a limited population. In one of the finest and by far 
the exception of a few words not a trace of any African | the truest passages of his speech he says, “It is vital to your 
tongue survives among five millions of Africans. We in| interests that you should encourage and promote by every 
our colonies accept every tongue, and almost all survive, | means in your power the study of the English language in 
but the Americans do not, and the English gradually swallows | your schools. I will go one step farther, and say that that 
all. Dutch and Danish, both languages as inconvenient to| which is encouraged in the schools should not be discouraged 
those who speak them as Welsh is to Welshmen, have never | at home. It is most important that the masses of the Welsh 
been assailed in any way, and still hold their ground, and | people should be acquainted with the English language, 
apparently will hold it for ages. So will Flemish, so will | because unless they are, they never will be able to circulate 
Romansch, and many another tongue in Europe which has | freely throughout England, and obtain for themselves the fair 
never been assailed, while in Egypt Coptic has survived un- | value of their labour and attainments. I believe the Welsh- 
imaginable persecutions. The truth seems to be that the | man is perfectly competent to compete with the Englishman, 
power of speaking is liked for its utility, and whenever a| or anybody else, provided only he gets fairplay. Therefore, 
tongue is wanted for that purpose it is acquired, and if it is | I have modified my opinion, and if I have become sensible of 
wanted for many years it becomes the only tongue, the pro- | the claims which are recognised by an institution such as this, 
cess being immensely hastened if education is imparted in the | it is not because I have abated in the slightest degree my 
new language. The Basques have not wished for Spanish, or | sense of the value and of the importance to you of cultivating 
the Welsh for English, or the Bretons for French, liking the | the tongue which is and must be the prevailing tongue of 
past and its history, and the clannishness fostered by a| the country, which is going forth over the face of the earth, 
separate tongue, and the gratification of the lonely pride all | from land to land, and which is at this moment spoken 
such races feel, better than getting on in the world. The | by a greater number of human beings than any other 
Scotch and the Irish have different wishes, they want to get | tongue known to the civilised nations of the world.” Add 
out of their own poverty-stricken or oppressed isolation, and|to these sentences, that the limitation of thought within 
have consequently got out of it. Every language in America| a tongue spoken by few must provincialise thought, and we 
dies before the English except the Indian tongues, which the | have all the reasons why Welshmen should be induced to 
tribes, whether kindly treated or oppressed, wish to keep as | prefer English to Welsh. Does it help to induce them that a 
their bond of separateness. Welsh may survive, though all Premier should praise an institution like the Eisteddfod, speci- 
officials speak Welsh, but let the passion for getting-on take | ally maintained in order to keep alive the language the loss 
hold of Wales, and the language will die like Gaelic or broad | of which to the 800,000 who prefer Welsh would be so 
Yorkshire. reat a gain? - We are not about to indulge in the senseless 
The Premier attributes even the secession of Welshmen | ridicule so often poured upon the Eisteddfod, for the honest 
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reason that we know nothing whatever of its demerits or | stupidity and blindness of the party or the agglomeration of 
i incisal ates ach Gon wating tents to cetinlonca, hs wks Gan ter fe poowe of oreo 
Welsh themselves admit that the meeting tends to ntain | sents. It is well, efore, for the peace of Europe—espe- 
their provincialism, their separateness, and their pride of pedi- | cially is it well for the repose and restoration of France—that 
ee, all three of them peculiarities which we scarcely expect a. the capture of the Deerhound does not involve the proba- 
onder who has denounced all inequalities, favouritisms, and | bility of a diplomatic controversy, perhaps ending in a de- 
beliefs in one-legged races, to foster by long-drawn and claration of war between France and Spain. We have 
mellifluous admiration. no fear that there will be any serious or lasting quarrel 
between our own Government and that of Sejior Salmeron. 
raver | We must, of course, enforce what our national dignity 
THE CASE OF THE “ DEERHOUND. demands; we must protect the rights of British subjects, 
ae or .. an Nee PNM mg 4 arr = san pean may _ = — we a 6% with 
week across the political horizon, and though the darkest | contrary to the principles of the law of nations. But there is 
cloud has —_ ea res ~~ is _ =A by me means soege ignore a go = — beg _ pear of 
Affairs in Spain seem likely to supply quite as large a crop o e gentlemen who have chartered or the sailors who have 
questions involving principles of international law as the, manned the Deerhound. We have frequently expressed our 
American Civil War did. The conflict between the revolted | opinion on this subject, and it is our opinion, unaffected by 
Federalists in the South and the Government of Seiior Salmeron | the political merit or demerit of any particular cause. We do 
has already raised more than one case of disputed rights, | not think it fair or wise to fetter commerce by any further 
but the struggle between the Carlists and the Republicans in | extension of the Foreign Enlistment Acts, but we do think that 
Northern Spain has brought forward hitherto the most con- | persons who interfere in the civil contests of other nations 
spicuous appeal to the lawof nations. Unfortanately the com- | incura very grave responsibility, and should have their conduct 
mercial noe a or oo so pore ee , hod nation aaa wy eee on — ~~ | - meee Rive 
always involves us in these squabbles, out of which, however in- | most irrefragable reasons for their meddling. ew hot-heade 
disputable may be our right to interfere, it is clearly our interest | partisans or greedy traders may involve the whole nation in a 
to keep. So it was during the civil war in America, and during | feud the bitterness of which may outlast a life-time. The 
all, or almost all, the wars that preceded it in modern times. | law cannot punish such selfish recklessness in the case of the 

















It appears that a certain Colonel Stuart, declared by the 
Spanish Government to be a well-known Carlist partisan, and 
“a Scottish Colonel entrusted by the English Catholics with 
aollections for the Carlist cause,” is the owner of a fine three- | 
masted steam screw-yacht, the Deerhound, a vessel commanded 
by Captain Travers, late of the Indian Navy. This steamer is 
said to have for weeks mocked at the stupidity or supineness 
of the Spanish Navy, to have landed immense quantities of 
arms and ammunition on the coast of Biscay, and to have 
been in constant communication with a large ship standing 
out far to sea, from which these warlike supplies were 
obtained. However this may be, the vanity of the 
Spaniards was touched, and a steam brig, with the 
aid of two gunboats, was told off to deal with the 
Deerhound. Whether treachery was at work against the 
Carlists or not, we are not informed, nor are likely to 
be; but last week the Spanish vessels got, somehow or ether, 
a clue to the proceedings of the Deerhound. In the night- 
time the interloping yacht had run in to shore, and landed in 
safety, for the use of the Carlist chief Dorregarray’s force, 
& portion of her cargo. With the daybreak the Deerhound 
steamed off toward the French coast, and under the belief 
that she was safely moored in French waters, within three 
miles of the shore, in the direction of Bayonne, the fires 
were extinguished, and the exhausted crew went to rest. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish brig, the Buena-Ventura, steamed 
out, flying, it is said, English colours, got alongside of the 
Deerhound before the latter could get her fires up again, cap- 
tured the ship and cargo as legitimate prize, and made the crew 
prisoners. Colonel Stuart, Captain Travers, and the other Eng- 
lishmen on board were carried into San Sebastian as prisoners. 
There have been reports of their ill-treatment, which are not 
confirmed, but it is probable, from what we know of the usages 
of Spanish prisons, that the captives are not quite so comfort- 
able in their cells at San Sebastian as they were in the | 
duxurious cabins of the Deerhound. 

The political importance of the case arose out of an opinion, to | 





foolish people who run the risk of aiding and comforting the 
Carlists, any more than it could in the case of those who built 
and equipped tne Alabama and her consorts. But public 
opinion can do much that the law cannot do, and do it more 
effectively. 

Still, however little we may sympathise with the owners 
and the crew of the Deerhound, however sincerely we may be 
convinced that they were doing wanton mischief, and imperil- 
ling the peace of Europe for private fanaticism or individual 
greed, there is no reason why we should allow the Spanish 
Government to violate the principles of international law, 
the common and most precious possession of all civilised 
nations, in order that the delinquencies of some foolish 
partisans of Carlism may be sternly chastised. The 
conflict of testimony to which we have alluded will 
have to be cleared up, before we can resolve to speak 
out or to keep silence on the main point,—the position 
of the Deerhound at the time of her capture. If she was 
within Spanish waters, as the officers of the Buena-Ventura 
assert, the Spanish Government was justified in stopping the 
importation of arms unquestionably designed for the use of 
rebels, and was probably right in detaining the vessel and 
crew employed in the contraband traffic for a time. We do 
not see, however, that in any case the Deerhound could be 
reckoned a legitimate prize, or condemned as such. If a 
declaration of belligerency had been made and a blockade 
proclaimed, the vessels of the Spanish Government would 
acquire a right to search, and stop, and capture the foreign 
merchantmen attempting to bring supplies to the Carlists. But 
nosuch declaration has been made or proclamation issued. While 
Seiior Salmeron’s Government must therefore be allowed, on 
the principle of self-preservation, to stop the importation of 
arms to the Carlists, it has no remedy that we can see against 
the ship or the crew captured in this traffic. It can at once 
acquire such a remedy by a proclamation of blockade, and its 
relations with foreign Powers would thereby acquire a distinct- 
ness they lack at present. It does not follow that we ought 





which it was understood the French authorities were pledged, 'to demand any reparation for the stoppage of the Deerhound, 
that the Deerhound was captured within three miles of the | provided the vessel be released, and the crew have not been 
French coast, and therefore in French waters. This conten-| ill-treated. This, of course, is on the supposition that the 





tion, we believe, has now been abandoned, and the question to 
be decided is whether the filibustering yacht was on the high | 
seas or within Spanish waters when she was boarded by | 
the Buena-Ventura. If the French had been able to'| 
convict the Spanish ship of having attacked and seized 
@ neutral vessel in French waters, the Government of | 
the Duc de Broglie would have had a reasonable cause 
of complaint, or if needful, a legitimate casus belli against the | 
Republican Government at Madrid, and there is every reason 
to suppose that the Gouvernement de Combat would have been | 
well pleased to meet with such an easy opportunity of redeeming 
French honour by knocking Spain’s head against the wall, 
and of supporting Monarchical legitimacy by the restoration 
of the Carlist branch of the Spanish Bourbons. No doubt 
the fear of German interference might have kept the French 


yacht was boarded in Spanish waters. If, as the evidence of 
the Englishmen goes, the capture was made on the high 
seas, the Spaniards are manifestly in the wrong, and 
we hope Seiior Salmeron will lose no time in making 
such apology and compensation as may be proper. We 
refuse to discuss the possibility of a plea being seri- 
ously put forward which has been suggested in this 
country on behalf of the Spanish Government. An attempt 
to treat the Deerhound as a piratical vessel and the crew as 
pirates would be a gross outrage on public law which we could 
not let pass unreproved. The Deerhound, by universal 
admission, was a mere trading vessel, engaged no doubt ina 
sort of contraband traffic, but with no tincture whatever of 
violence or plunder in her proceedings. The distinctive 


characteristics of piracy are altogether absent from the record of 


Government quiet, but it is really impossible to measure the | this vessel, as we gather it, even from her captors and accusers; 
i 
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nor could she be fairly arraigned as a pirate even though she | Houssa bands, recruited from the Niger country, can at any 
carried a commission from Don Carlos, a fact which is alleged, | moment be thrown over the frontier. What we have long 
but is not proved, and which we cannot consider very probable. | required, what we still stand in need of, what, let us hope 
We may pass over therefore this conjectural charge of piracy. | is now to be supplied, is a firm, impartial, vigorous policy, 
In any other point of view, it is difficult to see how a real | directed to the absolute control of the whole region to a great 
difference of opinion can arise between the Spanish Govern-| depth inland, so far as the maintenance of public tranquillit 
ment andourown. It cannot be difficult for Seiior Salmeron’s| and the upholding of entire freedom of trade, directly and 
Ministry to discover the plain sense of the law of nations or indirectly, are concerned. Except to that extent, we need 
the subject of controversy, and the facts in dispute can be | not interfere with the customs of the people, or do good 
readily cleared up. It is, moreover, eminently the interest of |to them against their will, except by the total extinc. 
the Spanish Republic to remain on good terms with the Great | tion of slavery, or thrust down their throats a civilisation 
Powers, | which chiefly takes the form of exacting taxes. But to 
| that extent we are bound to go, and lift from ourselves 
ks | the reproach of pottering about the foreshores of West Afric 
THE ASHANTEE WAR. | like : a wl ater guard to a score or two of ieoibns 
HE Government having at length selected a competent|in gold-dust, ivory, and oils. If Africa is to be civi- 
organising soldier to set matters straight on the Gold lised, it can only be done by commerce as the fruit of 
Coast, and supplied him with a lieutenant skilled in the art of | peace ; and if there is to be peace, there must also be some- 
handling natives, we may hope for a bold, intelligible West- | where, at central points, power to enforce it. We believe the 
African policy. We should have preferred Colonel Gordon and | forthcoming papers will show conclusively that, whether our 
Captain Glover, as a more appropriate combination, but no! policy looks ahead or not, whether it is confined to a very 
exception can fairly be taken to Sir Garnet Wolseley, who has limited present or lays the foundations of a nobler future, we 
proved his capacity on so many fields. It is satisfactory also! must march a force into Ashantee-land, and bring the rulers 
that Captain Glover and the Admiralty have sunk their differ-| there to a due sense of their position. They must be made 
ences in the presence of a public necessity. With Colonel to understand that the Coast is free to their traders and pro- 
Wolseley, who has a political as well as a military head on his| duce, but not to their armies or their King’s emissaries, and 
shoulders, Captain Glover, who is a power among the black | that we intend to keep the peace throughout the whole Coast 
tribes, and Colonel Festing, who has shown that he knows the | range under our flag. 
right way of fighting savage enemies by bringing skill of fence; No doubt it will be said that the thing cannot be done, 
and the genuine old British audacity io shatter and split up num-| that the attempt will cost more than it is worth, and leave 
bers, our affairs on the Guinea Coast ought to be placed on a|us where we are; that Europeans cannot struggle success- 
sounder footing than they have ever stood on before. The) fully with an African climate and African miasmata; and 
time has gone by when we can creditably afford to continue|that we shall only bury treasure and brave men in 
a protectorate of African tribes dependent on the discretion| the Bush, without accomplishing our Quixotic purposes, 
of an Ashantee King. We are bound to adopt and stead-|The same sweeping assertions were made when Napier, 
fastly pursue a bold, broad, and imperial line of conduct, and} creating a town on a desert shore, set out on his march to 








| 





above all things, escape the liability to be regarded as hold- 
ing the Coast forts on sufferance. Mr. Cobden said “the 
national obligation to the interests of trade is only to remove 
obstacles,” a proposition wide enough to carry our frontiers 
anywhere, Military invasions by barbaric powers are decided 
obstacles to trade, seeing that they frequently stop it altogether. 
Now self-defence ordains that they shall be repelled, and wise 
policy insists that the source shall be dried up. The source 
is over the river Prah, in the heart of Ashantee-land, and 
the time has come when we must organise and direct a 
force upon Coomassie, strong enough to dictate our own 
terms of peace, bring back the drinking-cup made out of Sir 
Charles Macarthy’s skull, and secure complete tranquillity 
in a wide region for a couple of generations. We cannot 
pay tribute to the Ashantee Treasury; we cannot send the 
King, as prisoners, any refugees he may choose to demand; we 
cannot tolerate either his presence on the Coast line, or endure 
any longer these recurring inroads. To make the Protectorate 
a reality we must remove the obstacles to trade, and among 
these, the immunity of Ashantee-land by a short, sharp war. 
If we are to be, as Sir Charles Adderley even admits, general 
guardian of peace among the tribes, if we are to pass from the 
defensive and become the presiding power on the Guinea 
Coast, it is obvious that we must use force, and compel where 
we cannot persuade, An overmastering policy of that kind 
is, and should be made, compatible with justice; that we 
may stand as arbiters, exerting supreme influence alike over 
traders and tribes. 

We trust, therefore, that the appointment of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley means an expedition to Coomassie, indeed cannot 
see how it can imply anything else. If the Ashantees were 
to be simply beaten off, Colonel Festing could perform that 
operation as well as another. He has shown that he knows the 
way. But were ourefforts to stop at mere defence, we should not 
only be discredited, but liable to a renewal of the bafiled 
peril. Nor would it suffice, either for the honour of the flag, 
or the welfare of the Coast, or the exertion of that indisputable 
power which alone can render our government a blessing, to 
give an adequate military organisation to the Fantees, although 
they are stronger and as brave as their neighbours. We are 
bound to fulfil all the duties implied in the assumption of rule, 
and we cannot do that until our might has been irresistibly 
demonstrated beyond the Prah. Long ago a good broad road 
to that river should have been made. Had that been done, 
Ashantee could have been always entered at pleasure. Now 
we must make the road, carry it over the river, up the hills, 
and through the jungle beyond, so that disciplined Fantee and 


|Magdala. He was to be starved, killed with fever and 
| cholera, drowned in torrents, slain in ambuscades, eaten alive, 
he and his horses and cattle, by venomous flies,—especially the 
** pink fly,” which played such a part in the orations of Mr. 
Lowe. We know the result. And as to unhealthy climes, if 
Englishmen had been daunted by them, what now would be 
the British Empire? Cape Coast is not worse than Bombay 
and Hooghly a hundred years ago; barely worse than Hong 
Kong was a few years since; not more inimical to folks on 
land than heat and hardship were to sailors at sea when the 
West-Ooast cruisers, after along battle, broke down and 
destroyed the slave trade. Why, it turns out that until 
the other day, no attempt to take ordinary sanitary 
precautions was ever made on the Coast. We can 
only inhabit these countries with comparative immunity 
by making them habitable. Rangoon was a mere slaughter- 
house when an Anglo-Indian army first went there, and 
‘the troops died by the thousand. Now it is a sanitarium 
for Bengal. But we need not risk many European lives on 
the West Coast. We do not require there ordinary British 
soldiers, as yet untaught in the art of preserving health. All 
we require is a few picked men, like Chinese Gordon or 
_ African Glover, to organise and drill the fighting Coast tribes, 
and a few whites to set them an example. It is brains 
and moral courage, not brute numbers, which are demanded 
by the exigencies of African enterprise. The Houssas 
offer an example. They are Moslems obtained by volun- 
tary enlistment from the districts east of the Niger, and they 
have shown how a few hundreds, well armed, trained, and 
led, are more than a match for thousands. There is no reason 
whatever why asmall compact force of West Indian Foot, Fan- 
tees, and Houssas, led by men like Glover, Loggie, Brett, Festing, 
directed by the military knowledge and experience of Wolseley, 
and adequately supported from home, should not conquer 
Ashantee-land once for all, not to hold the country, but simply 
to show the Ashantees that a breach of the peace by them in- 
volves a heavier punishment than defeat at Elmina or in front 
of Cape Coast Castle. It is as absurd to say that we cannot 
reduce Coomassie as that we should not. The breech-loader 
in the hands of Africans will be just as effective as it has 
proved to be in the hands of drilled Turkestanis and Cossacks ; 
and as Napier went to Magdala, Kaufmann to Khiva, and 
Bourchier and Brownlow the other day into the heart of Lushai- 
land, so Wolseley can go to Coomassie, and cut the tap-root of 
West-African insecurity by destroying the barbarian who now 
presumes to threaten our settlements with fire and sword. 
Delenda est Ashanteea. 
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AN AMERICAN MONARCHY. 


HERE is a long time to elapse before 1875, when the | 
T next Presidential campaign formally opens in the United | 
States; but there is a class of politicians there who are 
always at work, and we are assured on authority we cannot dis- | 
regard that they have decided already on a most exceptional | 
and novel course. They intend to run General Grant for a! 
third term, and are already laying their wires in every direc- 
tion, interfering more especially in local elections. The can- 
didate who will support this design is, it is said, pretty sure of | 
the support of the Administration. The President, as the 
story runs, has already been secured, and though he is not 
likely to betray his secret, there is much to make this ex- 
ceedingly probable. His grand objection to being elected at 
all was his doubt whether the Command-in-Chief was not a 
much more permanent office. There is no position in the| 
world which must seem so disagreeable to a strong man as 
that of passed President. He has been a King with three 
times the power of a King, and he descends from his throne | 
to become the least important man in the Union, a politi- 
cian who can gracefully hold no post, who is virtually dead. | 
Life, if such a fall happens to a young man, must seem in- 
tolerably insipid. General Grant likes power, likes position, | 
likes money, hopes yet for a chance that might give him a 
permanent name in history, and is strongly of opinion that | 
the people are still, on the whole, with him, and no other | 
mav. The Democrats are almost powerless, as is shown by | 
their incessant attempts and failures to obtain “a new! 
departure,” or platform of distinctive principles, and no | 
man has risen, or is rising, to eminence among the! 
Republican party. No General would have a chance against 
Grant, and there appears to be no civilian who attracts the 
national regard. The Republicans therefore would have to! 
select a dark or at the best a grey horse—a man wholly or 
partially unknown—and the wire-pullers believe they can | 
prevent this by a determined use of the national patronage, | 
and of all the means of corruption which a party in power for 
fourteen years always has at its disposal. They think that 
the electors, as a body, have no dislike to the General, that 
they have no great wish to change if their leaders would 
let them alone, and that the latter can be slowly but success- 
fully manipulated. There is no doubt that, without hinting 
at corruption, the power of the Central Government, under 
the taxation laws, and the laws giving it a control over the 
currency, and therefore over business, have been very greatly 
increased ; while the wire-pullers have an immense weapon in 
their hands in their power of promising that, in all appoint- 
ments, the Executive will favour the new principle. They 
hold the South still at their mercy, as witness the re- 
markable steps taken to conciliate the Kuklux Klan 
—steps which involve an informal amnesty for that 
irregular association—and they have found out that the/| 
mass of the Negro vote will for years to come be thrown | 
for the Government in possession. Even “Massa Greeley” 
could not move them from that prepossession, and no one will | 
ever be known to them as the conductor of the 7ribune was. | 
They still want protection, and they still therefore obtain it | 
by appe.ls to the only power which can effectively protect them. | 
If, then, no new event should occur discreditable to General 
Grant, and no new man rise suddenly to eminence, it is by no | 
means certain that so heavy a following might not be collected | 
for the President as to make opposition ruinous in a party | 
sense. In that case the Republicans, reasoning from the 
ordinary conduct of political parties, would give way, and the | 
“mass yote” would once more be thrown for the “soldier | 
who sayed the Union,” and whose soldiers are still to the | 
front as electors in every State. The journals might thunder | 
as much as they liked, as the //erald has already begun to do, 
but their want of power when attacking a known man was 
conspicuously shown during the last election, which was dis- 
tinguished by an amount of slander and vituperation without | 
precedent even in American political history, yet wholly with- | 
out effect. General Grant might be a Catholic, a thief, or a} 
drunkard in the papers as much as the printers liked, but | 
meanwhile he should have a second term. 

: We write, of course, as mere observers, but we cannot doubt, 
if General Grant is eager, if his immediate party are firm, and 
if no very great change takes place in American politics, such | 
a stroke may be possible, nor can we doubt that it would be | 
extremely injurious to the United States. There is, of course, | 


Cesarism into the United States. The idea of a despot there 
is foolishness, based upon the analogy of countries as unlike 
the United States as they are unlike England. America is 
too big, the State organisations too strong, the Army too 
weak, and the people too accustomed to the use of arms, to 
admit of any attempt of that kind, which, supposing it begun, 
Massachusetts alone would be able to overthrow. Rather it 
is in the very certainty of the people that no such result could 


| follow their novel expression of their will, that we see the 
greatest fear that their will may be so expressed. 


We say 
fear, for while General Grant has been a sufliciently effective 
President, though haunted by dreams of annexations and 
given to allow wealth to be accumulated on him, we do 
not mean to insinuate corruption, but a readiness to accept 
legal gifts and increases of salary—such an election might 
be repeated, and even if not repeated, would set an 
example of long Presidencies under almost the worst con- 
ceivable conditions. It is true that the Americans would 
avoid the greatest danger of the Union, as it is also of France, 
the chance of an irreparable disagreement between the head 
of the Executive and the people—suppose Andrew Johnson 
had been by law President for life !—for the people would re- 
tain their power of removal, but not one of the gains either 
of long terms of Presidency, or of Kingship, or of Premier- 
ship could be realised. The practice must increase the 
eagerness both for the Presidency and for party victory, must 
develop to the fullest degree the excitement of the quad- 
rennial election, and must increase corruption almost tenfold. 
The mere chance of so long a period of power must be worth 
three or four times the money now paid to secure it. It will 
not increase the stability of the President’s tenure, if that be 
a good, but on the contrary, must inspire him with that feel- 
ing from which none but Kings and “ strict term ” Presidents 
can be free,—that striking eminence in any department should 
be kept down, lest the hero, or the lawgiver, or the social 
reformer might be a possible rival in the affection of the 
People. Napoleon III. never in his twenty years’ career dis- 
covered a statesman beyond the rank of M. Rouher who could 
help to avert his fall. There would be always the liability 
to deposition almost as great as that of a Premier, but without 
its compensation that if we differ greatly with our Premier we 
can change him either at a day’s notice if Parliament is sitting, 
or at six months’ notice if it is in recess. The struggle to 
continue to reign would be as bad as it is now, with this 
important difference, that while it must end now in four years, 
leaving four years for independent and disinterested action, it 
would then last the whole term, however long it might be, of 
every President in succession. Even if the President built up 
around him a party so strong as to make him virtually 
immovable—as, for example, by securing a heavy party vote, 
and the Negro and Catholic vote in addition—he could only 
build it by concessions either to factions or localities which 
must be more or less injurious to the nation. Such concessions 
were made to the South by successive Presidents for fifty years, 
till at the first symptom of a change of policy that section 
sprang to arms, and the existence of the Union became at 
stake ; and such concessions might be made to the Catholic 
interest as would end in civil war. 

We are not, of course, opposing Life Presidencies. If the 
American people ever decided on that change, they would also 
change the method of administration till it would practi- 
cally be like our own; but we are opposed to life Pre- 
sidencies or long Presidencies, fettered by the necessity 
of re-election every four years. These must be mischiev- 
ous, except in those rare cases where a successful and popular 
President leaves his re-election to the people, and is elected, 
like Mr. Lincoln, by a popular power which overbears all wire- 
pullers, and reduces intrigue to an imbecile waste of power. 
They must deprive the President of his last relic of superiority 
to party, and reduce him to the position of wire-puller for 
himself, the very worst attitude in which, for the national 
interest, he could pose. It is unfortunate for the States that 
even now their quadrennial elections should shake them so 
severely, but not half so unfortunate as it would be never to 
have a respite, never to enjoy an Executive Chief released 
from the wish to postpone every national interest to his own. 





THE RECENT RAILWAY CORRESPONDENCE. 


JE do not know that we ever read a more curious or a 
more vexatious correspondence than that which passed 


no danger of the change so feared by some Liberals in England, | in June last between the Committee of the Railway Companies’ 
the apparition of the man on horseback who is to introduce | Association and the Treasury. It appears that Mr. Gladstone 
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and Mr. Lowe entertained at that time some idea of repealing 
the Passenger Duty on Railways—not in itself a prudent step, 
as the reduction will swell dividends, and increase the price the 
State will ultimately have to pay—and consulted the Com- 
mittee of oligarchs who represent the Railways in political 
matters as to the return which they might be willing to make 
to the public. The consultation, in itself very unusual, for a 
Budget should be framed independent of bargains with the 
“interests ”’ it affects, was marked by a peculiarity which the 
Premier, in his pity for the poor, doubtless did not notice, but 


ct. 
of whom are worked as slaves would never be worked b 
masters who had bought them. Let the public die if it likes if 
only it will not ask compensation: their sole business jg 
dividend. 

We cannot say we are sorry to see this spirit displayed g9 
clearly by the innermost circle of the Railway Lords, ang 
could find it in our hearts to wish that the men whom 
Mr. G. Leeman represents were not better than their discredit- 
able talk. If they would only damn the passengers heartily in 
public as Sir E. Watkin did; only kill us once a day instead of 





which we hope never again to see in an official document. Mr. | once a week, and tax up to the full extent of their power; on] 
Gladstone offered to surrender national revenue in considera- | make railway travelling as great a nuisance to all classes as H 
tion of advantages to be given, not to the public, nor even to | is to the decent third-class people, among whom they thrust 
railway travellers, but to those alone who travel third-class, | the drunk ruffianism of London, every Member of Parliament 
the bulk of whom, artisans and the like, are gradually be- | would at the next election go up pledged to their sum. 
coming the most comfortable class in the Three King-| mary extinction and supersession by State officials, who 
doms. They are infinitely better off, for example, than the | if equally overbearing, could be compelled to hear 
bulk of the State clergy. They, and they alone, were con- | reason; if equally neglectful, could, being visible, haye 
sidered by the Treasury in its bargain, and they, and they their lives made painful; and if equally extortionate, 
alone, were to receive help out of the State revenue. The | would at least be extortionate for the benefit of the tax. 
Premier held out a promise that if the third-class fares were | payer, whose indifference to the monopoly he has created 
made uniformly a penny a mile, and the privilege of a return | is now turned against himself. As it is, we must wait, we 
ticket extended to third-class passengers, he might take off | imagine, till the people are either instructed, or Mr. Gladstone 
the Railway Passenger Duty. The remark about the penny a | has made up his mind to instruct them. If they only knew 
mile we pass over, as Mr. Gladstone was only trying to carry | what he knows would be the result of the State absorption 
out the intention of an existing law which the Railways till | of Railways at an honest price—the average they agreed in 
lately successfully defied; but he must have known that the | their Acts to accept—if the traders only understood what cheap 
first-class passengers, who, no doubt, can pay, and the second- | and easy locomotion for goods means, if the electors only per- 
class passengers, who belong to the most oppressed class in | eeived what a maximum of a penny a mile and minimum of a 


the community—those who pay both direct and indirect taxes, | farthing a mile would add to their power of raising their wages 


but have scarcely the incomes to pay them with—have a 
standing quarrel with the Railway Companies about return 
fares. They want them to extend to next day, irrespective of 
distance, and the Companies will only give them for long 
distances, and then on many lines only from Saturday to 
Monday. The rule about distance is ridiculously oppressive, 
yet Mr. Gladstone, while taxing all—for the Passenger Duty 
must be made up somehow on the first emergency—fights only 
for the third class, who are less oppressed, on the whole, 
by the Railways than the second, who “catch it” every 
way,—in high fares, bad accommodation, gross inattention, 
and total absence of the exclusiveness they are supposed to pay 
for. Mr. Gladstone should travel second-class on any out-door 
feast, a race-day more especially, and the lessons he would 
receive in howling blasphemy, insult to women, and deliberate 
brutality, would enlighten him a little both about Railway 
management and the value to humanity of the British Rough. 
This class is, however, passed over, and the only bargain made 
is for the third, which is already exempted from direct taxa- 


| by internal emigration, maintaining comfortable homes, and 


| restoring self-respect, the present system would not last 


through a single Session. Meanwhile, perhaps it is as well 
‘that it should go on as it does,—that dividends should 
constantly increase and discomfort never diminish, that 
the smallest concession should be contemptuously refused 
and the wildest threatening be constantly employed, 
that massacres, all preventible, should be bemoaned only 
on account of their cost, and that Railway manage- 
ment generally should be so utterly inept that even the 
example of the Post Office can teach the managers nothing, 
and tickets which might be sold in every post office by a mere 
arrangement with the Government, or in any decent shop 
anywhere, should still be sold only at minute counters, behind 
which the screened clerks witness with placid eyes the struggle 
of heated, angry, and fainting crowds for the privilege of 
using the monopoly they themselves gave to their oppressors, 
For the present, we presume nothing can be done, except to 
ask the mass of electors to ponder this opinion, given by the 








tion. We can see no trace of fairness in such a transaction, | central controlling body of monopolists :—‘* With regard to the 
any more than in an offer to shoemakers to take off a duty on | suggestion of third-class return fares, the price of a return 
leather if they will only promise that the use of paper for | ticket is usually calculated at a single fare and two-thirds, and 
soles shall be confined to the upper class. That every ad- | if the same rateable reduction be made in the third-class fares, 
vantage was of old confined to the rich may be true, but the | and the same proportionate number of third-class passengers 
reaction indicated in such a proposal as this will one day carry | travel with return tickets, a very serious loss would be incurred 
us lengths that Mr. Gladstone is certainly not prepared to go, | by the Railway Companies.” If return fares for the third class, 
—the full length, for instance, of a “maximum” on the bread | packed like herrings as they are, would not pay, why do the 
eaten by the poor. Companies grant them to the less packed second class and the 
The Railway monopolists, of course, rejected the Treasury | unpacked first? Do they care one straw for these classes, or 
proposal, though on grounds widely different from ours. They | save them from massacre any more than their inferiors? Not 
thought they should get their remission without terms, and|a whit. They only hate the trouble of conveying the masses, 
careless alike of good policy and the national interest, not | and gathering many sixpences instead of a few half-crowns. 
only refused to make the limited concession required, not only | The State, as the Post-Office administration shows, would not 
asserted that the addition of third-class carriages to every | hate it, but would gather up the pennies contentedly from 
train was an enormous advantage given to the poor, whereas | poor, as from rich. When will the body of Englishmen learn 
it is an enormous advantage offered to the poor in order to | that with household suffrage the State is their best friend? 
increase dividends, but actually threatened, if their demands For the State is but themselves winnowed for consultation. 
were not complied with, “either to lessen the facilities required | 
or to demand enhanced fares.” In fact, they who only live 
by profits derived from a temporary monopoly conceded by the | 
State are to give orders, and not receive them, and to tax the | HERE is reason to believe that the Elections for the 
people a miserivorde for their own benefit. The Railway | German and Prussian Diets will make little difference 
Lords will make no experiments such as other tradesmen make | on the balance of parties in these assemblies. The Old Con- 
in low profits and quick returns. They will not attempt, as | servatives will lose a number of votes, and the Extreme 
the State does in the Post Office, to secure profit by multiply- | Liberals will suffer diminution. The Ultramontanes, on the 
ing demand, and producing absolute equality among all corre- | other hand, will gain considerably ; but even if the expec- 
spondents. They will not even bargain for the repeal of a tax, | tations of their leaders are fulfilled, the relative strength of 
but will insist that all gain shall be for them and nothing for the | the Opposition will not be much altered. The National 
public; that because they are monopolists, they, and not the | Liberals and the National Conservatives will together form a 
public, shall reap the whole benefit of a tax taken off. Wedo/ strong working majority in both Legislatures, prepared to 
not believe that if the tax had been repealed they would have | support the policy which the Government has adopted, and 
given back sixpence to the nation, not even in the shape of | which it recommends to the electors as a national policy. The 
quicker relief to overworn pointsmen and night-watchers, some | Opposition, however, from the greater predominance of Ultra- 
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montane representatives, will be of a more homogeneous 
character than it was in the last Parliament, and will have 
more power to make itself heard and attended to. The 
speeches of the members of the Centre party were regarded 
with curiosity, but with considerable indifference, during the 
struggle on the Church laws. The declamation of a decided 
Protestant like Herr von Gerlach was treated as the re- 
sult of individual eccentricity, and had little weight either 
with the Diet or the country. Even when there were power- 
fal arguments addressed to the members of the Prussian 
Landtag against the ecclesiastical policy of the Government, 
they failed to win the consideration to which they were 
entitled. One result of the elections and of the increased 
cohesion and improved organisation they will produce 
will be to make such arguments more effective in influencing 
public opinion. If the Opposition is wisely guided, it may 
therefore exercise a greater power of restraint over the majority 
than was previously witnessed. When it comes to a vote, of 
course the Government will carry all before it. But the 
recollection of the Press Bill fiasco and the conviction that 
there are limits to the forbearance of the majority when the 
rights of individuals are attacked, may possibly teach a lesson 
of prudence to Prince Bismarck and his advisers which is 
certainly not unneeded. 

If the Elections are likely to give more stability to the 
Opposition, they will certainly give more confidence to the 
majority. The great mass of moderate politicians in Prussia 
and Germany are prepared to support Government candidates. 
The necessity of protecting the new edifice of national 
unity against the attacks of Ultramontanes and Particularists 
serves as a rallying-point round which all true Germans are 
called to gather. The Government organs make skilful 
use of the French sympathies and separatist tendencies of 
their enemies. The task undertaken by the Government is 
represented to be the development of the national institu- 
tions in consistency with the requirements of modern times, 
but in harmony with the past of German history. By iterating 
and reiterating that the Empire is in danger from the attacks 
of factions in sympathy with the foreigner, a powerful im- 
pression has been produced on the nation. While the Liberals 
have been conciliated by a policy aiming at the secularisation 
of education and the development of the power of the State, 
the Conservatives have been held together by appeals to their 
patriotism, and to the respect due to the unity of the national 
life. Prince Bismarck has repeatedly declared in recent 
speeches that he relied upon the devotion of the Conservatives, 
from whom he hoped he would never be separated. The 
result has been the formation of the majority by which the 
Government is supported. It has not the unity or cohesion 
of a party, for it is composed of several parties. But there 
has been a readiness to subordinate party considerations to 
what are regarded as the great national questions of the hour. 
The union of various parties in Silesia in an appeal to the 
electors to unite on common ground to oppose the common 
enemies of the State, is a symptom of the success which has 
attended the efforts to draw Liberals and Conservatives 
together in the same camp. The electors will doubtless 
respond to this appeal. Among the German Catholics there 
are many who side with the Government in the present 
struggle with their Church. The address to the Emperor 
which the Duke of Ratibor got up some months ago continues 
to be signed by Catholics of good position and influence. 
Numerically, these are but a small fraction of the Catholics of 
the German Empire, but their active support of the policy of 
the Government shows there is division in the Catholic ranks, 
and that among the more influential of their number the 
Empire is preferred to the Church. The zeal with which the 
Ultramontanes in France are encouraging the pilgrimages in 
honour of “ the Sacred Heart of Jesus” has not been without 
political effect in Germany. The Sacred Heart is denounced 
as the badge of the Black International. It is associated with 
the cause of the enemies of the Empire. Henri V. and the 
Pope are in the same boat, and the French priests do not, in | 
their fervid appeals to the fanaticism of their disciples, conceal 
their faith in the coming triumph of the Church over Germany 
through the aid of her eldest child, France. 

Broad instincts of patriotism, and a resolution to guard the 
heritage of unity, now that it has been secured, have thus laid 
the foundations in the young Empire of a National party, 
which will not readily turn against the Government on any 
of the questions at issue between it and the Opposition. On 
the whole, the feeling prevails that the Government has not 
done badly during the last three years, and the people are 
not disposed to give their enemies an advantage by returning 





Members to Parliament who will be the tools of the priests, 
who are in league with the French. The Government has 
shown itself anxious to bestow those institutions upon Prussia 
and Germany which will ensure their quiet and orderly pro- 
gress and prosperity. The Prussian Ministry have the 
prestige of being the authors of Liberal measures. The 
Liberal party in Prussia has not, as in England, led 
the way in actually obtaining these institutions. The 
most it has done has been to acquiesce in their acceptance 
and abstain from offering opposition. Those of the 
Fortschrittspartei who are now inclined to adopt a critical and 
hostile attitude are therefore destitute of popular prestige. It 
is doubtful if they will have much influence in even moderating 
the zeal of the majority in their support of the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the Government. It is in connection with 
that policy that the hardest problems and the greatest diffi- 
culties are before the Government and the Empire. The 
completion of the Church laws by further similar measures 
in Prussia, their extension to the whole of Germany, 
and the legalisation of compulsory civil marriage, are 
among the immediate questions of the hour. There 
is no reason to think either the Reichstag or the 
Landtag will shrink from whatever measures the Government 
deems necessary to arm it with the weapons with which it 
may fight the Catholic hierarchy. That struggle, as the 
Times’ correspondent has lately shown, is rapidly nearing a 
crisis. It remains to be seen whether the German Bishops or 
Prince Bismarck is the stronger. If the former continue to 
maintain their attitude of passive resistance, and to retain 
the sympathies and support of the inferior clergy and 
the bulk of the Catholic population, it is not easy to see 
how the infliction of fines, or even sentences of imprison- 
ment, will greatly aid the national cause. The block alone could 
do that, and the block is an anachronism. The Government 
may deprive the German Catholics of priests altogether, but 
that will not prevent them, if thoroughly in earnest, from 
having and doing in secret what may be forbidden to them 
in public. The authorities begin to see that it is not enough 
to exercise control over the training and appointment of the 
priests. A further advance is contemplated in the direction in 
which they have lately gone so far. It is proposed to strike a 
blow at the hierarchical organisation of the Church, by claim- 
ing more direct powers for the State over the appointment 
of the Bishops than it hitherto has had. A mere veto is not 
enough. Besides, it is argued that there is no assurance of the 
Church as now constituted—altered as it has been from a con- 
stitutional to an absolute monarchy—observing its own bar- 
gains. The Government are inclined—if we may judge from the 
utterances of the North-German Gazette—to repudiate all idea 
of bargaining with Rome. They are anxious to take the 
regulation of the relations between the State and the 
Bishops into their own hands, unhampered by any con- 
ditions, in order that they may themselves make whatever 
conditions may be deemed necessary. It is not improbable 
therefore that legislation will be proposed in the new Diet to 
enable the State to exercise over the Bishops, and their ap- 
pointments, similar authority to that exercised under the 
Church laws in the case of Priests. This may be done and 
the requisite powers may be obtained, but what the better will 
the Govegnment be for them? They may follow the counsels 
of the Congress of legal Professors which met last week at 
Cassel, and recognise and make provision for the Old Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens. But unless the Catholic population are in- 
clined to desert their priests and bishops, this will bring them 
no nearer their end. Dr. Reinkens only claims to represent 
some 50,000 Catholics in Germany, and what are they 
among 13,000,000% The war with the Church will be 
carried on with fresh bitterness, and the elections will 
give a new stimulus to the Government, by strengthening 
the conviction that they may rely on the great majority 
of the nation and its representatives. But this will only 
intensify the struggle. The Centre party on its side will 
maintain the fight in the Legislature with greater boldness 
than before, and throughout the land fresh fuel will be added 
to the flame by every new prosecution and every fresh act of 
aggression. There is no prospect of domestic peace for 
Germany in the present state of matters, and even if the 
strong hand of the Government prevails in winning the 
victory outwardly, its success will but add to the bitterness of 
the feelings with which it is regarded in secret, and to the 
perils that will beset Germany when the hour of open conflict 
with the foreigner comes. Prince Bismarck cannot be un- 
aware of this, but he has made up his mind that the priests 
shall be muzzled, whatever the consequences. 
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WORK. 
LE evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committee on 
. Coal appointed last March has just been issued. That Com- 
mittee was formed at a time when the Coal panic, consequent upon 
the abrupt and enormous rise in the price of coal, was at its height, 
and had for its object the investigation of the cause of that rise. 
t cannot be said that the result is anything very fresh, or that the 
inquiries have done much to give us hope that coal will speedily 
be cheaper. Most of the conclusions which are come to in the 
Report are such as the public have now for some time been disposed 
tohold. The astonishment and dismay which seized everybody at 
first—when coals kept leaping up from day to day until it was 
feared they might soon be 60s. a ton has subsided—and the more 
or less wild suppositions of conspiracy are now abandoned. The 
present prices of fuel are due in the main to quite natural 
causes, and the silence with which they are borne proves 
that people have come to look upon them as _ inevitable. 
The most that the Committee has done is to prove the 
justness of the popular conclusion. ‘I'hey have inquired dili- 
gently, but have not found any substantial trace of conspiracy, 
either on the part of owners or merchants, to raise prices, or of 


. . SE Wings +e 
| late years, and cites the instance of a miner he knew who was a 
| really skilful entomologist as only a sample amongst many. But 
_ his evidence was hardly needed to prove it. The miners them. 
selves did so by the men—their agents—whom the Committee ex. 
amined, men who had been coal-heavers, working for their daily 
bread, and who exhibited themselves to be shrewd, well in- 
| formed, reasonable men, a good deal more so than many of the go. 
| called leaders amongst the artisan population of our towns. [py 
| Spite, then, of the popular notion that the idleness of the miner ig 
| due to his degradation, we believe there is reason for thinking 
| that in a rapidly increasing number of instances it is due to just 
| the reverse. Mining is a very disagreeable work in any shape, and in 
| the most important branch of it—the hewer’s work—it is superla- 
_ tively so. Men have to toil hard in a stifling atmosphere and in 
, cramped postures, and in some cases, where seams are thin, lads 
have to do so, who can now-a-days find ready enough market for 
| their labour at employments far more healthy and agreeable, 
They are subject to more or less constant danger; their work ig 
| devoid of interest or pleasure, being perhaps the most purely 
| physical toil in existence, a toil, that is, where the workman is 
| absolutely shut out from almost every source of pleasure, whether 
in or surrounding his labour. His only satisfaction on leaving 
_ the mine at night is that he has escaped without injury, or per. 





men to lessen out-put, the simple facts being that since 1870 our haps that the coal has yielded to his efforts with less than the 
manufactures and trade have been growing at an enormous rate ; usual difficulty. Clearly, to intelligent men, labour such as this 
that the surplus labour and supply which had resulted from the can offer no attraction whatever. It is so severe and so repulsive 
previous dull years, when, as one witness said, many really good | that high wages cannot tempt them to put forth ordinary exertions 
collieries were ‘‘ worked in hope,” yielding no profit whatever, | upon it. The natural acquisitiveness which usually comes to the 
were gradually overtaken ; accumulated stocks became exhausted, | rescue of a trade that can tempt with high wages, which has 
and suddenly in the beginning of the present year it was found kept even the race of puddlers from becoming extinct, for instance 
that the supply was insufficient to meet the current wants. ‘The is here overborne by a dislike which is stronger still. Idle eons 
tether, as it were, instantly tightened with a sharp strain, which | may desist, but the more intelligent are idle as well as the drunken, 
brought a shock that startled everybody. For a short time there and they are so evidently because they have a growing dislike for 
was a rush to the opposite extreme, and then matters settled down | their work. As intelligence grows, which it is doing very rapidly 
to the point which about represents the actual state of trade | now, this dislike must also spread, until the prospect of a labour 
necessities. Whilst trade continues at its present level, coals will | supply for our mines is indeed alarming. Not the least ominous 
be searce and dear in comparison to what they were two years sign is the reluctance which mothers are showing to let their lads 
ago, and there is nothing at present to show that the calamity of | go down the pits. They lay it to the door of the danger they are 
a stagnant trade is at hand, Europe cannot and America is not | exposed to, but formerly, when no work was to be had elsewhere, 
yet ready to take our place in supplying the world with iron, | necessity outweighed such a consideration. It is by no means to 
for instance; and be the price what it may, therefore, foreign | be lamented that the conditions of life have become so far human- 
countries must continue to buy from us. | ised for these long-suffering women that they can now speak out 

These facts are, no doubt, so, but it is also true that there are their fears, but it is none the less a grave source of danger to the 
now and were a year ago more men employed in collieries than in | mining industry of the country. The sloth of the father may 
previous years, while the out-put has been not at all pro-| become positive desertion in the son. There is but one way, in 
portionately increased. How many more it appears to be impos- | fact, in which it can be prevented from becoming so. The severest 
sible to say, for until last year the statistics were very loosely and most dangerous labour of the mine must be done by machinery. 
kept, and many people employed about collieries now included by | There has been far too little attention paid to this subject by mine- 
compulsion were then never returned at all. Still, there isa con. | owners. It is surprising even now to notice how little interest 





sensus of opinion and evidence amongst the witnesses that there | 


are more people employed in getting coal than there were two 
years ago, and yet that the proportion of out-put per man is con- 


siderably less. The men did not conspire to lessen the out-put, | 


nor did they combine to raise wages until after the price of coal 
rose; they simply followed that rise. But for all that, there has 


been a decrease in the quantity raised, the men have tacitly, 


ceased to work as bard, and it appears that in some cases at least 
sloth and wages increased pari passu. Men no longer work so 
many hours in a day, nor so many days in a week, as formerly. 
Various causes are assigned for this, the most common one 


perhaps being the ignorance and consequent sensual character of | 


the men, which leaves them so utterly without self-control, that so 
soon as the means are within their reach they make beasts of them- 


selyes. Formerly they had to work harder when wages were low, | 


and could not afford to do this; but now three or four days’ 
work will give them more money than they formerly earned in 


six, so that they are able to secure work for almost half the time 


men usually devote to labour. 
There is doubtless considerable truth in these statements. 
Colliers are not a cultivated class, and small blame to them—they 


have had but few opportunities and fewer inducements to seek | 


culture—but clearly it is not all the truth. We question if it is 
the more important half of it. Mr. Pease, M.P., one of the 
members of the Committee, and a large colliery proprietor, who has 


had many opportunities for studying the character and condition of | 
P ying 


his workmen, gives some most interesting evidence before it, which 
goes to show that there are other causes at work producing the 
collier’s reluctance to labour hard, causes which are likely now to 
increase their force rapidly, and to work serious consequences, if 
not attended to. I{e emphatically states that intelligence, order, 


and good behaviour have increased amongst the men very much in 
| 


witnesses appeared to have in the experiments which are here 
and there tried to substitute machine for hand labour. All sorts 
of excuses are used, and the imperfection of the machinery urged 
as ground for neglecting it. Had our manufacturers neglected 
their earlier inventions till they were perfect, where would they 
have been to-day? Perfection comes only by experience and use, 
and whether owners care for them or not, if machines are not soon 
introduced generally into mines, the scarcity of coal, even witha 
less trade than we have, will be enough to put prices on a much 
higher level than they now stand at. There is no doubt that the 
present scarcity has given a great impetus to this question, and if 
we have to pay 40s. a ton for our coals for the next winter or two, 
few who really understand the bearings of the case will grudge 
the price, if it drive masters to substitute generally machinery for 
doing the dangerous and most severe work done at present by the 
hands of the hewer. While the demand for coals was feeble, 
owners were content to slumber in the old way, so that there is 
no region of labour where so little has really been done to civilise 
toil as in mining; but they will have to bestir themselves now, for 
many reasons. If they do not, their workmen are in danger of 
leaving them ; or else they will work so feebly that the enormous 
prices resulting from a restricted supply will tempt America to 
enter the field, and bring her inventive genius to overcome her 
present disadvantages. ‘There are more dangers that threaten our 
prosperity than the exhaustion of our coalfields. 





LIFE IN THE ICE KINGDOM. 
Wie 3, in its details one of the most repulsive of human 
industries, has associations incomparably fascinating to 


|the imagination, apart from the terrible toil, the courage, the 


endurance, and the danger involved in the pursuit. All these 
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come into the picture, and underlie its charm, enhanced by 
the great distance, the parting from home and friends, the 
absolate silence, the complete isolation. No news comes to 
the homes of the whalers until they bring it, with ease and 
plenty, or the grim blank of failure; no passing ships hail the 
yoyagers to the far North, to the region where man’s dominion 
has never been acknowledged, where he is no more than a per- 
severing invader, who snatches, with inconceivable toil and 
difficulty, a few swift victories, and then is steadily, inexorably 
beaten back by the floating forces of the Ice King. The giant 
barriers of the ice realm are closed against him, and the mysterious 
night of the Arctic winter bids defiance to his puny daring. 
When the darkness comes down upon the Polar world, does the 
strange calm that broods over the great wastes of water within 
the great wastes of ice which form the Spitzbergen Islands remain 
untroubled, or do the winds howl over the black waves until the 
ice barriers shiver, and moan, and split themselves into frantic 
fragments, careering wildly under the rushing lash of the tempest, 
and anon closing up for long spells of their inexorable ward ? 
The whole region, during the brief season for which man can look 
apon it and live, is one of enchantment and delight, but he 
leaves it with the lingering longing to learn the mysteries of its 
winter unfulfilled. No wonder that the good people of Hull 
watched with patient curiosity the lading of a schooner yacht 


novel. ‘To drift off into the indistinguishable fog on an ice layer, 
when in pursuit of a family of seals, wariest and mést tantalising 
of creatures, is only an incident, and then the sailors begin to 
recall dismal precedents. ‘*‘ You remember them ‘ere chaps as 
was left in this here way, and was all froze to death ? ” says one to 
another. ‘ As for that ship Enterprise, I assure you, Sir,” says a 
third, ‘‘ we could speak to the men on the ice, but could not get at 
them ! blowing a gale and freezing hard at the time! thermometer 
40 degrees below zero! We did all we could; the oars and fore- 
masts were tied together to try and reach them by means of a raft, 
when they disappeared in the fog, lost to sight, though not to 
memory, and they all perished!” ‘The whaling boats are in 
requisition, and the shoals of seals multiply, as the schooner 
sails northward under the never-setting sun, amid a scene of 
silent desolation, and frequently muffled in dense fog; awfully 
insignificant, alien, and alone. Suddenly they are “beset with 
ice,” and find themselves contemplating an aspect of nature 
‘‘such as the painter might imagine, or the poet, with his 
lying licence, might invent, or the imagination of a sleeper 
could fancy in dreams of night.” A great storm is blowing over 
the unfrozen sea far away, but the schooner, fastened to a bit of 
ice, whose two projecting tongues keep off the pressure of the 
outer ice, which has closed them up within 200 yards, lies in deep 
calm. A boat is lowered, and the men sit in dead silence in it, 





which sailed from Hull on the 11th May, 1872, with a small party 
of English gentlemen and an exclusively English crew, for it was 
pound for Spitzbergen, was to sail round the island, and was 
fitted with all the requirements for whaling and sealing. A large 
fishing fleet was sailing, but the schooner soon outsailed them 
all, and as the fishermen hauled towards their fishing banks, and 
she stood on her course alone, the talk on board her was 
of the hyperborean seas ahead, whose dread and danger the 
men knew and had dared; and of the great whales whose cap- 
ture is such fierce excitement and large profit. Many days’ sail 
pass by before the ‘‘ finners” appear, but at length the gentlemen 
see them, and their ill-concealed admiration seems uncalled for 
by the crew, to whom these wonderful creatures are very small 
deer indeed, the mere outlying ‘‘ wilde fowle” of the ice 
realm, gliding on the surface of the calm clear sea with a 
sudden, gentle motion, and heaving a loud ‘p-o-o-f" as 
they come by the ship, whence they are watched in strictest 
silence. The marvels of the Northern Seas come quickly; Van 
Mayen’s Island lies in the ship’s course, and as they near it, the 
whole air is alive with white-winged armies of sea birds, the high 
cliffs being tenanted by another host at rest; two rocks stand out 
from the land, exactly resembling swift-sailing ships, coming on 
with all sails set, and heeling over to the gale; and the icy peak 


watching for the narwhal, which are blowing near, and throwing up 
| little jets of vapour from the blowholes on either side of the head. 
The harpooner is ready, the tubs and the line are prepared ; but 
the narwhal is difficult game ; he goes at tremendous speed, and his 
range of vision is wide; so that when he is dragged on to the ice, 
with his spotted hide and his polished horn, he is a trophy of the 
first class. Great hordes of this curious mammal travel through 
the Arctic seas, tusk to tusk and tail to tail, like a regiment of 
cavalry, thousands strong, and their play in great ice-encircled 
water-wastes is wonderful to see, as their dappled sides curve close 
to the surface, and the tilting swords are thrust above the waves 
in their reckless lunges ; or they suddenly skim along the surface, 
curve their backs, and plunge headlong down, following the 
vagaries of some chosen leader. When the crew of the schooner 
had killed their first narwhal, they made a vast fireplace out of his 
remains, the openings between the ribs serving the purpose of a 
grate, packed in wood and oakum, and set fire to the materials, 
|in order that the odorous fumes might attract any bears that 
| might be in the neighbourhood. But neither narwhal nor bear 
| causes such excitement as the real ‘right whale,” the tremendous 
| giant of the seas, with the likeness of a man’s head and face in the 
roof of his mouth; whose coming is waited for in speechless expecta- 
tion, whose capture is the hardest work that men can do, whose 








’ 


of Beerenberg rises above the sea level 6,870 feet. ‘The beach had | value repays for all the labour and all the risk even men who have no 
a history to tell full of warning, and yet of weird attraction, for | eyes for the beauty and uo sense of the sublimity of thescene. They 
here were bits of whale-boats reduced to matchwood by the fright- | are sailing ona silver sea, in the wonderful Arctic sunlight, which is 
fal action of the boisterous seas; fragments of wrecks of ships | unlike light in any other region, in the still, intoxicating air which 
that had fought bravely against the ice, but had been beaten ; | fills their veins with life and thrills them with a strange happiness ; 
bits of masts of merchant vessels; huge piles of driftwood, once | past iridescent caves rising out of the pure water,—they can see 
stately trees on the side of some Siberian river, now stranded on | far back into them, where the upper edges are festooned with a 
the Arctic coast, and the little tunnels with which the sea-worms | dazzling ornament like a network of lace composed of fine gems, 
had perforated it in every direction tenantless, for the wood- | the fringe gleams in the prismatic light with every motion of the 
borers cannot live in the temperature of the awful Arctic seas. | waves, and the fairy halls are filled with awful sound. What 
The wild duck and the white fox have the island to themselves, | marvellous, constant beauty and life where man is only a brief 
and beyond it lies the true commencement of the west ice, the accident! Prowling in the distance are two Polar bears, which 
surge of the heavy sea breaking upon the outer edge of the huge | the crew kill, and whose stomachs are found to be quite empty. 
floating masses, and the illimitable distance laden with heavy | A few days more and a herd of walrus is reported ;—(some of the 
blocks, interspersed with flat snow. Surely here is the end of all | individuals which compose it look, in the drawing of them, like 
things, and no ship can ever get beyond this beautiful barrier, _ very fat elderly men lying on their stomachs placidly and happily 
this spray-sprinkled diadem on the brow of the awful Ice King, | drunk) :—so, with terrible interludes of danger, when the schooner 
shining with almost unbearable lustre of rubies, diamonds, emer- | was driven helplessly into the floes, and with constant endurance 
alds, and sapphires ; and the thundering sound of the disrupted of extreme fatigue, they came to Spitzbergen, and found magnifi- 
masses which strew the sea is the warning of dismissal. They | cent reindeer, the noblest of the Arctic creatures. ‘These are 
heed neither, but sail towards the densest part, through a fringe extremely difficult to stalk through the ice ravines and snow 
of broken ice in a heaving sea, forcing the schooner at all speed, and | valleys, for though they have no knowledge of man and his mur- 
charging the most likely place for an entrance, as the surge rises derous propensities, their keen scent warns them that something 
and falls with awful fury. They get through, for they have men on | strange is near. And they love each other, poor faithful beasts! 
board who are accustomed to deal with ice, to hit it carefully, and with a love stronger than fear or the instinct of self-preservation. 
turn it gently from its way; and the wonderful operation succeeds, | ‘‘ Mr. Leigh Smith, sailing in Benlopen Straits in 1871, shot 
the schooner stands out to sea in a broad channel, with ice walls a large stag, but could not get near its companion; as they 
on either side, and the first terrific barrier lies between them and | were a long way from the ship, he had the head and horns 





all life that is less than Arctic. 

At first it is a little difficult to grow accustomed to the absence 
of darkness, then the perpetual light becomes pleasant; but there 
must be always some confusion about time, especially when occu- 


removed, and brought along with him to his schooner. They 
| saw the survivor go to the headless remains, and then follow 
| the party to the ship. As it lingered on the shore, a man quietly 
landed from the boat and shot it.” Over the grand beauty of the 


pation is either severe toil or strong excitement, when danger is | still transparent water of King’s Bay ; the enormous mountains, 
never absent for long, and every object is absolutely strange and | every foot of their frontage occupied by a sea-bird, until numbers 
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fail to give any notion of their myriads; and the great glacier | modern additions tothe town. ‘They are not glad, like the vi 


which occupies the upper part of the harbour, and fills the mind 


with awe—the marvellous Arctic light is shining, and glorifies all | as winter, 


that it illuminates. But where the grandeur and the beauty are 
greatest, there the solitude is most appalling, and nowhere on the 
earth does man feel his weakness and insignificance so much as 
here, amidst the awful desolation. Once the schooner’s voyagers 
saw the rare snow-goose of Spitzbergen. ‘They had ascended 
a ledge of rocks, 800 feet above the sea-level; slowly they 
made their ascent to the steep brow of the crags, and found them- 
selves near the edge of a deep blue lake, the surface of which was 
as smooth asa mirror. On it were reposing a number of large 
geese, pure white, resting undisturbed in the awful solitude. At 
sight of the intruders they rose and flew towards them, making 
for the open sea. Very soon after this, the schooner had to begin 
her homeward voyage; symptoms of the Arctic winter which 
proud man must not dare to brave, which hunts him out of the 
ice kingdom as mercilessly as he hunts its furred and feathered 
creatures, had set in. So the ship headed homewards, and one 
day late in September she sailed up the Humber, with a garland 
hanging from the masthead, in true whaler fashion. 





WHITBY. 

EOPLE who, as they profess, never wish to leave the soil of 
England—and such people there are—but who desire to know 
what a foreign town is like, may to a great extent gratify such a 
curiosity by a visit to Whitby. No doubt there are many little 
villages scattered about our coasts which for a moment recall a 
dirty corner of Rotterdam or Naples, as the case may be, but no 
place we know of any considerable size departs so far from the 
recognised type of the English watering-place as this decayed old 
port of Yorkshire. The ranges of moors amid which it lies offer 
nothing striking in their outline, but they enclose pretty dales, 
fringed with wood and bordered by ranges of broken cliffs, which 
the tumbling ‘‘ becks” that drain the higher downs have carved 
out in their passage to the sea. Through a series of these one of 
the most picturesque bits of railway in England makes its way 
from the plain round York to the mouth of the Esk and the land- 
locked harbour which must always have been as attractive to sea- 

faring men as that of Marseilles. 

The traveller, even if untouched by enthusiasm either for the home 
of the nuns in ‘* Marmion” or for the scene of ‘* Sylvia’s Lovers,” 
and looking only on Whitby as a spot representing an indefinite 
quantity of fresh air, cannot but be struck, even from the railway 
carriage, which has spoilt so many first impressions, with the 
peculiar aspect of the place. Entering it towards evening, one feels 
grateful to the red-roofed town that welcomes one like a field of 
poppies with its broad flood of sunset colour. ‘The Londoner 
accustomed to Southern seaports has to get used to the unwonted 
absence of the sun full in his eyes on the esplanade at mid-day, 
and wonders how there is so much shade to enjoy at an hour when 
Brighton or Dawlish are insupportable. Towards evening he 
feels still more fortunate to stand in the shadow of the ugly mass 
of modern houses which spoil the West Cliff, and watch the pene- 
trating western beams, as they reveal all the subtle purples and 
grays of the many cast shadows and few slate roofs that heighten 
the splendid vermilions and russets of the masses of piled-up, 
tile-covered houses leaning against the opposite cliff, with a strip 
of green meadow above them; and still higher, the sombre group of 
church, churchyard, and ruined abbey that crowns the whole. A 
few terder rose-coloured lines run in and out the crumbling rock, 
and lead the eye through the confusion of the hard grey rubbish, 
scanty shrubs, and lumber of the shore, to their reflections in the 
winding harbour or on the wetsand. It is such hues as these that 
constitute the pictorial value of the scene, in which foliage or 
flowers have no part. At a glance you see that Whitby is not a 
flowery land. Trees do not, as in some spots, encircle it and fill up 
every vacant corner, but grow in certain places like carefully tended 
luxuries for the delectation of therich. Ou the moors beyond, one 
sees only scanty hedgerows, for the pretty winding dales “‘ dwell 
in deep retreats” of their own, and one turns with relief to the 
vivid ochres and strong browns of the sails of the craft that sway 
lazily to and fro like a bed of African marigolds in a breeze, or 


si 
of shade at noonday, for they remember that there is such a ca 


and that on acliff of 200 feet high facing the north it 

is no trifle. So they solve the question of ‘aspect y, proa- 
pect,” which perplexes builders, by turning their backs on Ocean 
and his magnificence, and frankly accepting whatever the southern 
inland view may bring them—a railway station, a brick-field, or 
sights even more uvlovely—and go in for all the sun they can 
insure when it is most needed. ‘They are snug-looking, red-brick 
edifices, such as Bewick drew, with a peaceful, old-world, Self-con. 
tained look, suggesting that had the Abbey been on their side of 
the valley, they would have formed a committee, voted it into the 
chair, and constituted themselves a cathedral town,—in default of 
which they could only assume the prim and exclusive aspect 
peculiar to such retreats. They appear to be of the Queen 
Anne or Georgian era, with sashes framed flush with the 
walls, innocent of the Building Act, and but rarely giving 
way to the innovation of bow windows, with neatly carved 
doorways of the classical Adams pattern, pedimented fronts, 
many flights of stone steps, and trim gardens, well fenced from 
the public gaze,—houses, in fact, such as the latest school of archi- 
tects would like to transport bodily to London, for the latest 
school of artists in which to paint the hoops, patches, and powder 
of the Grandisonian epoch. 

Of the modern stuccoed town, its big hotel, its lodgings, its 
bathing, its nursemaids and children, its saunterers, its too. 
numerous bands, its smart new library, with a becoming 
supply of Mrs, Gaskell’s novel, there is as little to say as there 
would be of any other watering-place. Whitby, as compared to 
Scarborough, enjoys the reputation of being a quiet spot. There 
are no public balls or other amusements, and flirting is not elevated 
into a public duty. But like a ‘‘quiet street” in London, it iz 
victimised by brass and other bands, which nightly take up each 
other’s wondrous tale, until the arrival of Sunday evening comes. 
to be watched for with a nervous eagerness. There are, however, 
other amusements. There is a Zamiel-like conjuror in a scarlet 
jerkin, who is worth looking at, not on account of his cleverness, 
but because, in these days of scientific education, a professor who: 
will take his stand on the good old fire-eating trick, and that 
alone, is a sight not often to be met with. And there is a town 
crier with a bell, and a solemn delivery, who utters * not-tices” 
of fish sales, of the advent of green peas and gooseberries, of 
things lost, of the departure of the Scarborough steamboat, or any 
other trifling excitement which may promote the general interest 
everybody feels in everybody else. He believes in himself like a 
City toastmaster, and it is not the thing to chaff him. 

All towns have their peculiar industries, and Jet is well known 
to be the industry of Whitby. Jet meets you at every turn and 
in every shape; even the large black Newfoundland dogs, glossy 
from their bath, and having nothing to do but that, sit as if carved 
out of jet. Surely no modern manufacture of trumpery ever 
rivalled this in ugliness. With a refinement of cruelty, some 
workers embed sections of ammonites in it; others, and this is the 
ne plus ultra of richness, surround it with fretwork of alabaster, 
and you may have a card-tray of this glittering inconclusive 
material with the classic features of Victor Emmanuel staring at 
youin jet from the bottom. One wonders who can buy such 
things, but there are some people who must have the speciality of the 
place they are in, however base and trivial it may be, and those 
who acquire mosaics at Rome, beads at Venice, inlaid wood at 
Sorrento, carved paper-knives in Switzerland, iron brooches at 
Berlin, marble paper-weights in Derbyshire, and ‘all the fun of 
the fair” wherever they go, will surely not fail to carry away some 
dark memorials of Whitby. 

Even the finest prospects have their dreary moments, and these 
ate commonly less of cloud or storm than of blank sunshine, such as 
falls with no mitigation on sea and cliff at noon, when a mean- 
ingless blaze illumines the earth, reducing all shadows to their least 
expression. Meaningless it is to us, however joyful to nature, and 
this impossibility of sharing with her in her happiest moments, 
this transient feeling of solitariness, suggests that a power which 
can be so out of harmony with us may one day rise up and become 
our enemy. When we feel this, let us go “ down in the city "— 





into the old town, where, at least, humanity is in the ascendant, 


turn up their shiny dripping hulls, that fall over on the sands as | especially on market day, and near the bridge. Here is the heart 


the water ebbs away from them. 
The dwellings of Whitby divide themselves into three groups. 
There is the very old town under the East Cliff ; there is the very 


of Whitby, and here it looks most like a foreign town. There are 
many places along the river and port where bridges would be 
highly convenient ; luckily there is but one, so i? you go there, you 





must see everybody pass. And you will not bealone in the pastime 
| of seeing. People know how to idle here in a way never attained 
| in an inland town, save in Italy. A groupof idlersin an ordinary 


new mass of stuccoed houses, devoted wholly to visitors, on the 
West Cliff; and there is an intermediate group, also on the West 
Hill, occupied by the bond fide residents. These entirely ignore the 
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English town wears an air of listless boredom quite unlike the 
demeanour of the lively knots that congregate at street corners 
here. Indeed the men do not do much, on land at least ; perhaps 
they have the feeling of old Mucklebackit in the ‘‘ Antiquary,” 


and of JEolus in the Zneid, who both knew where their power | 


ended, and where that of the other sex began. 


The market is held in the one long, narrow, main street of the | 


old town, which it quite fills. It is a pretty sight, and it is difli- 
cult to realise that one is in England—especially as the pretty, 
goft cadence of the dialect is barely intelligible to a Southerner— 
as one threads one’s way through the busy crowd, buying, selling, 
staring, chaffering, and talking. ‘There are stalls, with heaps of 
unlimited currants, round red plums, like penny cakes of paint, 
little green apples funnily wrinked about the blossom end, as if 
old before their time ; rudimentary pears, which it would hardly 
pay even & Yankee to imitate in wood ; and cottage-garden flowers 
tied up in what comes nearer one’s ideal of a ‘ posy’ than any- 
thing met with since one’s nursery days, with such an abundance 
of candituft among them as too surely tells of the hard-caked 
gardens and unkindly soil, where that ugly but hardy plant 
gradually usurps the space of flowers of sweeter growth. 
But this is not only a fruit and vegetable market. You find out 
that ‘quick’ animals, to usea Yorkshire phrase, are sold here, by 
an uncomfortable flutter at your elbow, and become aware of a 
lusty damsel with two strings of live fowls hanging over her arm, 
—the heads of the poor beasts hanging downwards, their wings 
vainly beating the air; or by the squeaks proceeding from a 
surging cartful of pigs, imperfectly restrained by a hurdle put 


generally over them, on the principle on which a water-carrier floats | 


around bit of wood on the surface of his pail. The ducks sit in 
couples in baskets, and taking matters quietly and respectably, but 
not without watchfulness, have much the best of it. Further on isa 


Cheap Jack, with a braided cap and sunburnt face, vending, with | 


great eloquence and an auctioneer’s hammer—which sometimes 
decides timid buyers — cheap mantelpiece ornaments, knives, 


mirrors, and the ‘Challenge Budget’ of songs, to serious-faced | 
girls, who hang their heads meditatively, and old matrons, who | 
grow young over their purchases, and try to think they have bar- | 


gains. Later in the day some of the market women go away to 
their tea, and are succeeded by sailor husbands, who look most 
curiously out of place, as they sell their things in a sort of amateur 
fashion, not with the twang of the genuine salesman, but with a 
ery as of one drawing up a boat or heaving an anchor, the voice 
ending abruptly, as with the regular sea-dog’s bark. 

Herrings are sold everywhere, of course, but their peculiar 


market is on a sort of wooden quay, neither good land nor water, | 
but like the Bompjes of Rotterdam, and encumbered at this season | 
with barrels piled one upon another, all to be packed with this fish. | 


You crunch little heaps of salt at every step, as you move among 
them, and through the ranks of fish-wives, with brown faces and 
black elf locks, who bring the herrings from the boats to the 
barrels. Alongside of you comes up an ooazy, squashy sound of 
the advancing tide, that sets the boats see-sawing, and breaks up 
the reflections of the houses and the bridge. 

Leaving the throngs of the market and the quay, it is a relief to 
pursue the long street and its quaint broken lines of old houses, 
with here and there a delicately carved window or doorway. 
Here you may see an external staircase, a marvel of timber fram- 
ing, wedged in between two houses, and leading to different flats 
in one of them; here a group of whimsical dwellings furnished 


with wooden galleries on each storey, painted in green, red, and 


white, and dull blue, and rising one above another, tier upon tier, 
like the poop of a Great Harry or some such ship of the olden time. 
At intervals you come upon openings sloping down to the 
harbour, and opening upon all the pleasant sights there, spars and 
cunning ropes, masts and cordage cutting the slope of the green 
landscape beyond, a multiplicity of lines that gently perplex, but 


never tease the eye; on the other side are narrow entries leading 


to interminable flights of steep steps, that run up to square roods 
of garden niched under the shadow of the cliff, and to the plea- 
sant field above, where the old Abbey stands. ‘hese flights 
of steps are a feature of Whitby, by the absence of which it 
would lose much of its character. ‘They meet you in all sorts of 
unexpected places, and make up all manner of picturesque per- 
Spectives. Often they have been quite worn ont into a dangerous- 
looking slope, and a new set have been added beside them, but 
the old are left for the donkeys that carry milk in their tin pan- 
hiers aud for the barefooted boys that lead them. A grand speci- 
men of each kind of staircase takes you up to the platform of the 
old Abbey—a splendid example of transition from round to 
pointed Gothic, which a little care might have preserved 
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|almost entire to our own days—and to the much less ancient 
parish church, built of stone, suspiciously resembling the Abbey 
ruins, and capable of accommodating the residents and most of 
the visitors, who may be seen on Sunday from the opposite hill 
scaling the long flight of steps like pilgrims of Mont Blane viewed 
| from the Brevent. ‘This church is chiefly in a very debased Per- 
| pendicular style, with no visible roofs, and windows of all sizes 
jand shapes. Inside, says Murray, *‘it has been so filled with 
| pews and galleries,” that it is ‘‘ strongly suggestive of a ship's 
cabin.” It is true that it suggests a ship’s cabin, not owing to 
the pews and galleries—things not often found inside ships—but 
| on account of the roof, which is composed of neat white-painted 
| planking, supported by transverse beams, and pierced with an un- 
common quantity of massively-framed skylights made exactly 
after the naval pattern. ‘l'here are tombs of shipwrecked sailors, 
| churchwardens’ special seats, special pews deep in green baize 
| for strangers,” all turned so that every one can stare comfort- 
| ably at every one else. ‘The first lesson on Sunday, describing the 
‘navies of Solomon and the glories of the Queen of Sheba, 
|seemed quaintly appropriate in a naval town whose ships 
jonce traded with the Baltic and the Mediterranean, and 
| brought home blubber and whalebone, and built the vessels 
lin which Captain Cook circumnavigated the globe. But the 
| “ivory, apes, and peacocks” of Whitby are no more, or have 
| migrated to the ports of the adjoining counties, and of Scotland. 
‘It has no foreign trade now, though it still builds ships which 
go to foreign ports, and besides the jet—which happily makes 
but little show in the old town—its chief occupation is that 
of fishing. You may find a pair of walrus tusks set up as an 
archway here and there among the farms,—where, by the way, 
they use fishing-nets over the ricks to keep the scanty thatch 
|down; and in its curiosity shops—for Wardour Street is 
not unrepresented here—there are china punch-bowls, ostrich 
eggs engraved and inscribed, and flat bits of bone or ivory, meant 
| for women’s stay-bones, and covered with points of the compass 
and such quaint patterns as the sweetheart of the destined wearer 
| might think of carving during a tedious voyage. And there is 


‘one bit of furniture peculiar (we believe) to this district,—the 
‘* bride-wain,” or chest for wedding-clothes, which, roughly 
carved with ‘Tudor roses or Elizabethan patterns, may now and 
then be met with. ‘There are, too, a few other things iu the way of 
old plate and old Wedgwood ware, but not much, for one or two 
| artists and a famous lace collector have been beforehand with the 
public, and gleaned most of what time has spared. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COLONEL ANSON ON PURCHASE. 
(To THe EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—It seems to me that your leading article of last week is 
| calculated to prejudice most unfairly the case of the officers of the 
| Army in the eyes of the public, and it tends to throw on them : 
| the responsibility of the Purchase System. You prejudge their 
case by asserting that they have received ample compensation for 
‘sums expended, both legally and illegally, and you denounce the 
address for a Royal Commission to inquire into their grievances as 
a party move. You say that the Constituencies should know why 
| there is discontent in the Army ; surely an impartial tribunal would 
be the best mode of arriving at this knowledge. The Govern- 
ment, not the oflicers, was solely responsible for the Purchase 
system, whether right or wrong; and it is essential to bear 
this in mind, in order to arrive at a just conclusion. Let me 
illustrate this by my own case, which is only one of hundreds. I 
was senior subaltern of my regiment, the Rifle Brigade, in the 
Crimea, where I had been serving for six months, when a non- 
purchase vacancy occurred. ‘The Secretary of State for War 
informed my friends that unless | was prepared to purchase my 
company, I should be superseded. Accordingly, he received 
£1,100, otherwise the next subaltern, who was serving at home, 
would have gone over my head. It was no fault of mine that I 
had to pay ; it would have been no fault in the junior subaltern if 
he had superseded ime in self-defence. ‘The money perhaps went 
| to enable some officer of a Scientific corps to sell his commission. 
' By such means as these, in twenty years the Government not only 
kept up a flow of promotion, but made a profit of £1,700,000, 
which went into the Exchequer, actually more than the whole 
'sum which the Purchase Commissioners will have to pay for the 
alleged violation of the law. 

In giving your view of the complaints of the officers, you 
) instance the case of some Licutenant-Colonel; I know nothing 
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be made, even by resorting to legislative enactments, to restrict it 


fia 


of his grievance, but I protest against the injustice of judging | 
the case of thousands by one example. as much as possible.” 
You find fault with my speaking of retirements, and you say, In like manner, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes, in their report t 

‘‘ The phrase is ingenious, but the fact is, that what the officers | the Local Government Board, after setting out facts which ia 
say is that as they can no longer illegally purchase promotion, or | to me abundantly to justify their conclusion, say, ** It does not 
obtain it without purchase, and sell it like an estate, they should | appear to us impracticable, and if practicable, it certainly seems 
receive such moneys from the national ‘Treasury as they might,— | desirable, to make some arrangements by which mothers of young 
not necessarily would,—have got, had a gross and discreditable | infants shall either be employed for half-time, or be excluded es 
violation of Jaw not been summarily put down.” ‘That the | a time from the factories altogether.” 

officers as a body say anything of the sort I absolutely | Mrs. Bright deprecates all ‘restrictions on the honest labour 
deny. What they complain of has nothing to do with the | of women,” but is that labour honest which involves the neglect 
much talked of Over-regulation, but with the open and flagrant | of duties much higher than that of earning wages? Married 
violation of promises held out by Royal Warrant, the grossest | women are now, and must continue to be even after the extension 
breach of faith and disregard of national honour ever perpetrated | of the suffrage which Mrs. Bright advocates, under disabilities 
by any Government. Even supposing that the loss of over- | which no Acts of Parliament can reach. ‘Ihe right to vote will 
regulation in the future was the burden of the oflicers’ complaints | not free them from marital control, and as long as men are stronger 
—and there are some few exceptional cases where this does consti- | and more selfish than their wives, married women will continue 
tute a real grievance—your leading article would still be most | under disabilities and will need legislative protection. I trust the 
unfair. It was not the oflicers alone who violated the law; | time may come (as I said in the House of Commons) when all 
Princes, Judges, Peers, the Representatives of the people, Whigs, | English workmen will esteem it a disgrace to allow their wives to 

| 
' 





Tories, Radicals, Ministers of State, and Secretaries of State for | work in factories, as the best of them do already. But while 
War, even the nation itself, who winked at it in order to save the | waiting and working for that good time, I am not inclined to 
expense of retirements, must all bear theiz share of the blame— | allow the thoughtless and vicious amongst them to overwork their 
if blame there be—and it is monstrous to fix it all on the| wives, that they themselves may have more to spend on drink 
unhappy officer, to prejudice his cause and evade the payment of | gambling, and idleness. ‘Therefore, as the Government officers 
a just debt. x | specially entrusted with these inquiries are unanimous as to the 
It was Mr. Cardwell, not the Duke of Richmond, who made | expedienco of this restriction, and see no difficulty in carrying it 
the mode of abolishing Purchase a party question. He flung on | out, I propose to move the necessary clauses next Session, when 
the floor of the House of Commons the pecuniary interests of | Mr. Mundella’s Bill is again before the House.—I am, Sir, &e., 
officers, regardless of the injury to discipline which he was causing Thomas Hvuaues. 
and of the general injustice of his measure, and he thereby estab- a ae eee 
lished a most dangerous precedent. Many Liberals told me that || }17— EDUCATION LEAGUE & THE CONSTITUENCIES. 


they considered the terms given to the officers unjust, but that it (To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
>: s » © iti ~ ’ ° e ° ° 
was necessary to pass the Bill in order to secure the abolition of | S:z,—Mr. Chamberlain cannot beserious in arguing that the policy 





I trust you will insert this letter, as I am not pleading for mwy- | cause the bulk of two or three Liberal constituencies have accepted 
self, but for men scattered all over the globe, who, as I have said | the programme of the League rather than break up the party. A 
before, have earned a right to be heard before being judged, and | yery small and noisy clique achieved by means of the same tactics 
who, by undertaking to serve their country as soldiers, have not | the same result with respect to the Contagious Diseases’ Acts. If 
lost the right to be treated as citizens.—I am, Sir, &c., | the League intend to adhere to their tactics during the general 


Purchase. | of the League is favoured by the majority of Liberal electors, be- 





Shugborough, Stafford, August 20. A. ANson. | election, they will have the satisfaction of giving the Tories such 
saat ae | a Jease of power as shall suffice to place the Education Act ona 

MR. HUGHES ON FEMALE LABOUR. tolerably secure foundation. Mr. Chamberlain may rest assured 

(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECrATOR.”] that there are in most constituencies a suflicient number of Liberals 


Sr,—In your last week’s number, Mrs. Bright “ trusts that I am | who will vote for the Tories, rather than submit to the insolent 
incorrectly reported to have proposed in the House of Commons | dictation of the League. 

tat adult women should be treated as little children, and allowed | Take my own case. [ain a Liberal Churchman. I did what 
to work only half-time.” ‘The report is to a certain extent in- | I could to help the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. I 
correct. What I did propose was, not that ‘adult,’ but that | voted for the abolition of University ‘Tests, and Iam in favour of 
‘married’ women should only be allowed to work half-time in | the Burials’ Bill. Moreover, though I am opposed to the disestab- 
factories. I am afraid, however, that this proposal will still leave | lishment of the English Church, I would, nevertheless, vote even 
me open to her censure, as one of those benevolent, but ill-informed for Mr. Miall himself, rather than for a ‘Tory, believing that so 
persons ** by whose efforts she and the women she so ably repre- long as the Church of England fulfils her mission, the assaults of 
sents are at present greatly afflicted,” and should therefore be glad | the Liberation Society are an innocent pastime. 

to refer her, through your columns, to my authority for making | I venture to think, therefore, that my Liberalisin is above sus- 
| picion, and it is just because I am a Liberal that I refuse to sub- 





what seems to her so ill-considered and unwise a suggestion. 
Mr. Redgrave, the senior inspector of factories, is well known | mit to the despotism of the Education League. If the 25th 
not to favour the policy of extending the Factory Acts. I do not | Clause were likely to be prejudicial to the interests of the Church 
know whether Mrs. Bright would call him ‘ benevolent,” as she | of England, we should never have heard of the consciences of 
seems to use this adjective as a term of contempt or reproach, but Nonconformist ratepayers. But because the 25th Clause is not 
she will scarcely deny that he is probably the best informed | likely to prove ruinous to the Church, Mr. Chamberlain and his 
person in England on questions connected with the labour in | friends are resolved to sacrifice liberty of conscience and the 
factories. If she will turn to his last report (pages 54 to 59), she | interests of national education, and to excuse an extravagant 
will find this question fully discussed. After referring to his | waste of public money into the bargain. ‘They may succeed in 
former reports, in which he maintained that this question | giving a good majority to the Tories at the general election, but 
‘‘must wait for the education of the men,” he admits | they will also inevitably succeed in giving a blow to the political 
that his opinion is changed. I give his conclusions in his | power of Nonconformity from which it will not soon recover.— 
own words :—‘‘I think that married women should, as regards I am, Sir, &c., A LiseraL CrurcHMan. 
hours of labour, be placed upon the same regulations as children. > 
Their factory work should be restricted to one-half of the day.” | 
‘¢ In 1873 the condition of wives and mothers seems to have reached | Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain, in comparing the educational policy of 
a point at which a speedy amelioration is urgently demanded. | the Government and the country with that of the Birmingham 
I anticipate no more difficulty in the division of earnings of women | League, may undoubtedly, if it pleases him to do so, look upon 
working half-time than there is in regard to children.” ‘The | ‘‘ the Ministry and its adherents, the moderate Liberals,” as having 
more this part of the question is examined, the more urgent will | * constituted the factious element ;” and if he is satisfied with the 
appear the necessity of some alteration in the employment of | result of the exertions of his party, he may rest assured that the 
wives and mothers in factories.” Mr. Redgrave is supported by | country—no not even the Liberal party—will grudge him the 
his colleague, Mr. Baker, and by Mr. Bowling, sub-inspector, who | satisfaction. 
states (p. 117 of Mr. Baker’s report) that he has seen so much | It is easy to look to Dundee, and cite a solitary instance where 
of the evil arising from the employment of married women in | a Leaguer has gained a triumph over a ‘‘ Ministerial” candidate, 
factories, that he is of opinion ‘‘that every endeavour should | —easy, too, to view with complacence the returns at Greenwich, 
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en Mr. Angerstein and Mr. Baxter Langley; but Mr. 
Chamberlain loses sight of the result of the election, forgets that 
Mr. Boord also will support the educational policy of the Govern- 
; o long as it honestly maintains fair play for the Voluntary 





as betwe 


ment, § 


hools. ‘ : 
\ The meddling of the League forces many independent men into 


the ranks of its opponents, and it would do far better to devote 

its funds to practical education, than to agitate the country with a 

theory which can never be reduced to practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rowianp A. ELutort. 





MR. J. J. MURPHY ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In consequence of absence from home, I did not see the 
Spectator of the 9th until some days after publication. 

Mr. Gairdner wishes me to state how the commutation of 
clerical incomes under the Irish Church Act is working in Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, a diocese which is almost precisely conter- 
minous with the counties of Down and Antrim. 

The way our finance is worked is this. ‘The Representative 
Body of the Church (which is constituted by an Act of the Con- 
vention of the Church, and holds a charter from the Crown,) has 
sueceeded in investing the commutation moneys at an average rate 
of a little more than 4 per cent., and credits the diocese with 
{ per cent. per annum on the commutation money of the clergy of 
the diocese. The Diocesan Council, after communicating with 
the several parishes, has drawn up a schedule of incomes for the 
clergy of the parishes who are to succeed those left there by the 
Church Act; and a careful calculation made by a professional man 
has shown that the interest will pay about 9-20ths of the incomes, 
leaving the rest to be made up by contributions. Thus a contri- 
bution of £110 a year from a parish will secure an income of £200. 
The incomes vary from £300 a year to £150, and the contributions 
from the several parishes in proportion. 

Most of the parishes in the diocese have come into this scheme, 
but as it is only in the second year of its working, we cannot yet 
speak of assured success. It is obvious that its success depends 
on the contributions being paid j/rom the first, and paid steadily. 
Nearly all the contributions were paid the first year. 

I cannot see that any other system could have worked so well 
as this ; and it has the great advantage of making the clergy, when 
once elected, almost as independent of their congregations as they 
were in the Established Church. In the reconstituted Church of 
Ireland a clergyman can be deprived of his parish only by the 
action of a Church Court ; and under the financial system which 
[ have endeavoured to describe, if any of the parishes are deficient 
in their contributions, the deficiency is not to fall on the clergy of 
the defaulting parishes, but will be spread over all the incomes 
Most dioceses in Ireland have similar 

Josern Joun Murrny. 
‘ounty Antrim, August 16, 1873. 


paid under this system. 
systems. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, 


MR. LL. DAVIES AND THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 
(To THe Epirror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Davies, in his letter of last week, appears to justify the 
use of the Fourth Commandment as an authoritative document in 
the Church, though it contains a statement with respect to the 
Creation in six days which he knows to be (to use a mild expres- 
sion) not literally true. If, when we speak of ‘ days,” we may 
mean only “forms of time,” it is difficult to see what kind of 
erroneous statement is not allowable ; and this, be it remembered, 
not in the conversation of common life, but in the public services 
of the Church, where, if anywhere, the spoken word should be in 
harmony with the felt conviction. 

We sometimes notice among the feebler members of the Church 
a pride in believing what is difficult to believe because of the 
difficulty, so that the more slender or hostile the evidence, the 
greater the merit of the believer. Mr. Davies is far above super- 
stition such as this, though by maintaining the authority of untrue 
statements he helps to encourage it. 

Mr. Davies knows that all truth to which men can attain, by 
the exercise of their faculties, is the truth of God,—that the con- 
viction of the present day that Creation was not effected in a 
limited time is as much His teaching as any revelation we possess 
of His own nature and attributes. 

The errors of the Bible cannot live, and it is a waste of 
strength to defend them. Why keep up the attempt to make out 
that everything ancient written in Hebrew must be, in some 
Sense, good and true? So long as the Bible is spoken of as a per- 
fect whole, the objection is reasonably made, “ How can you 
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recommend as perfect that which contains such errors”? Minis- 
ters of religion may find ample employment for all their benefi- 
cent energy in providing against the rejection of the gold with 
the dross,—in taking care that with the tares, which must be 
weeded out, the wheat should not be gathered also. And who 
can doubt that the true sustenance of religious life will grow all 
the better when the tares are removed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LAYMAN. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—In the notice of Mr. Stirling's translation of the ‘ Sophismes 
Economiques” of Frédéric Bastiat, in your last number, you say 
you do not remember to have seen before a translation of the 
whole work. ‘The late G. R. Porter, author of **'The Progress of 
the Nation,” published a translation in 1849. Simm and Macin- 
tyre, Belfast, were, I think, the publishers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8. 


BOOKS. 


re a 

MR. DRUMMOND’S “‘ ERASMUS.”* 
We cannot say that Mr. Drummond makes a very skilful use of 
his materials, which are indeed uncommonly rich and abundant, 
but he has nevertheless produced a valuable and interesting book. 
Ile understands his subject, having spared, it is evident, no pains 
to make himself acquainted with it ; he sympathises with the aims 
and feelings of his hero, but does not conceive himself bound to 
play the part of an advocate; and he holds the balance with the 
most praiseworthy steadiness and impartiality whenever any con- 
troversy, theological or literary, demands his attention. If he 
does not attract readers by literary power or the graphic disposi- 
tion of his materials, he certainly does not offend them by the 
faults which often make biographies so disagreeable. Erasmus is 
continually permitted to speak for himself, Mr. Drummond in- 
terpreting him for the benefit of the non-learned into English that 
is sufficiently clear and idiomatic, and Erasmus speaking for 
himself can always command attention. 

Desiderius Erasmus Rotterodamius—for such was the appellation 
into which, after the fashion of those days, he changed his baptismal 
name of Gerard—was born in 1466 or the following year, and was 
thus the senior of Luther by about sixteen years. Curiously enough, 
as contrasted with the almost unequalled scholarship of the man, 
every one of the three words isa barbarism. ‘‘ Erasmus” inaccurately 
represents the true form, Zp¢o:0¢ (he sometimes spells it ** Heras- 
mius”); ‘ Desiderius ” is an impossible form, for which the proper 
substitute would be desideradilis ; and ** Rotterodamius ” should, of 
course, be Jtvltcrodamensis. ‘The story of his parentage has been 
made familiar to many English readers by Mr. Charles Reade’s 
novel the Cloister and the Hearth. Unhappy as it was, it does 
not appear to have affected his life for ill, as his parents 
watched over his early years with an affectionate care which 
the illegitimate rarely receive. It was a more serious 
misfortune that the premature death of both father and 
mother brought him under the charge of careless or unprinci- 
pled guardians. It was from their neglect or wrong that there 
directly resulted the first and, we may say, the most disastrous 
mistake of his life, his monastic profession. After this there was 
always something false in his position, and the hatreds which he 
excited, and which, perhaps, he could not have failed to excite, 
among the religious orders, were infinitely embittered by his ante- 
cedents. For several years he remained an inmate, more or less 
unwilling, of the Augustinian Monastery of Sion, near Delft. 'The 
time was not wasted, nor the life, it would seem, without its com- 
pensations. His classical studies, though they were not appreciated, 
and were even suspected by the brethren, were pursued without 
hindrance, and when in 1491 Erasmus emerged from his seclusion 
to enter the household of Henry 4 Bergis, bishop of Cambray, 
he had become an accomplished scholar. [is life during the next 
seven years is not wanting in interest, which, indeed, never fails a 
biographer of Erasmus, but it was not materially different from that 
of other scholars of the day. It was a turning-point in his career 
when, in 1498, he visited England. His sojourn at Oxford brought 
him into contact with the ‘* Oxford Reformers” whom Mr. 
Seebohm has so admirably described, and their inflaence was 





probably the most salutary of any to which his character was 
| subjected. is third visit (he had paid a second for a short time, 
| in 1505, when he made the acquaintance of Archbishop Warham, 
| one of his most generous patrons,) was, in one respect, even more 








* Erasmus: his Life and Character, as shown in his Correspondence and Works, By 
Robert Blackley Drummond, B.A. 2 vols, London: Smith and Elder. 1873. 
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where he became Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and 
Professor of Greek, a language which was then taught for the 
first time in the University. ‘These posts he held but a short time, 
and with, as he complained, but small profit; but they did him 
the service of recognising his standing as a divine and scholar 
publicly, and therefore more effectually than could be done by any 


private patronage. On the other hand, the stimulus which so | 


illustrious a reputation gave to English learning, then, as now, 
somewhat behind what the Continent could display, was greatly 


beneficial. In 1514 he quitted England, without feeling, it may | 
be believed, any powerful regret. His warmest personal friend- | 


ships were indeed shared with Englishmen,—with Warham, of 
whose munificence he retained to the end of his life a substantial 
token ; with More, and with Colet. But the country was eminently 
distasteful to him. Its manners were rough, and he was remarkably 


fastidious. The diet was coarse, the wine especially being dear | 


and bad, while he had a thorough appreciation of good fare; 
finally, the country was more than commonly liable to epidemic 
diseases, and he spent no small part of his life in flying from the 
plague. ‘The immediate reason of his departure was probably the 
Jack of the mechanical appliances for carrying on his great literary 
works. ‘These he found at Basle, in the printing office of Froben. 
‘There was no one in England who had the enterprise, or 
indeed the means, for giving to the world the vast results of 
Erasmus’s almost incredible industry. In the eight months that 


followed his arrival at Basle he sent out a complete edition of | 


the works of Seneca, a new edition of the Adagia—enlarged so as 
to have become a new book—a new edition of the De Copia, and 
a new work entitled Similes. These two last, indeed, were printed 
elsewhere, and all the while a still more laborious work was in 
progress. On the 1st of July, 1516, appeared a complete edition 
of the writings of Jerome, ‘‘in nine splendid folio volumes, sump- 
tuously printed, a worthy monument of the learning of the editors 


[the sons of Auerbach were Erasmus’s cvadjutors in the work], | 
and of the industry and spirit of the printer and publisher.” | 


‘’he edition contained a life of the saint from the pen of Erasmus, 
which Mr. Drummond thinks “the best that has ever been 
written,” and it did to theology the signal service of accurately 


and definitely distinguishing between his genuine writings and | 
the forgeries with which the dishonesty of religious controversy 


had disfigured his reputation. It was dedicated to Arch- 


bishop Warham. ‘This honour had been meant for Pope Leo X., 


but circumstances had precipitated the appearance of another 


work which it had been originally intended to delay for some | 


time, and the Pope’s name appeared in the dedication of the first 
printed edition of the New ‘Testament in Greek. It has been this 
work that has given Erasmus his fame. Had it never appeared, 
he would scarcely have been known except by scholars. On the 
strength of it, he has always been ranked among the great men of 
the sixteenth century. Nor, indeed, as far as its conception is 


concerned, is it unworthy of the highest praise. ‘The execution, | 


especially of the first edition, which was hurried on with undue 
haste, is full of faults, and it claimed and has secured an autho- 
rity to which it has no right. Yet it is a noble monument of 
industry and genius, which it would ill become those to depreciate 
who have inherited the fruits of those labours and discoveries in 
the field of sound criticism which it so happily inaugurated. Its 
success was prodigious. Within three years 3,300 folio copies 
were sold, and the editor had a less pleasing proof of the interest 
which he had excited throughout Christendom in the fierce assaults 
which were made by adversaries in every quarter on his learning 
and his orthodoxy. 

This was the culminating point of the great scholar’s reputation, 


which was certainly not raised by his controversies with Luther | 


and Ulrich von Hutten. On the technical point of theology which 
he discussed with the great German Reformer he was probably in 
the right, so far as any disputant on such a subject as Free-will can 
be said to be so. But he was, nevertheless, in a false position. 
Ile had claimed all his life to be a Reformer, and now he was 
breaking with the party of Reform. He had still all his old 
enemies whom he had offended past all hope of reconciliation, and 
now he lost his friends. He acted, indeed, in sincere devotion to the 
cause which he had at heart, but the cause was not one which com- 
mended itself to a generation profoundly stirred by great moral and 
theological questions. He loved culture with all his heart ; he hated 
all that impeded its advancement. ‘‘ Luther’s faction,” he com- 
plained, ‘‘is ruining our studies.” A deluge of theological bar- 


barism would, he believed, overwhelm the newly revived classical | 


learning, as it had overwhelmed it in the dark ages. Anyhow, 
there was an end to the peace in which alone the labours of the 
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scholar could be pursued or appreciated. But the age heeded 

other things, and he stood aside from the movement which he had 

once led with wrath and bitterness in his heart. 

The last years of Erasmus were spent in circumstances of 
comfort and ease. If the Reformers thought lightly of him 
while the party of reaction hated him with extraordinary 
fervency, he still had many friends and scholars who looked 
up to him as their master. He was personally safe,—no small 
matter, when so many of his friends were threatened or actually 
| suffered for their opinions. And he had the enjoyment of ample 
means; but he had great sorrows totry him. Colet, Linacre. 
Warham (whose pension was continued by Cranmer), sod 
greatest loss of all, the munificent publisher Froben, passed 
away before him. Not many months before his death he heard 
of the violent end of two of his dearest friends, Sir Thomag 
More, and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. And he was tortured by 
constant ill-health ; toil and suffering had worn him out, when he 
| died on the 12th of July, 1536. Faithful friends were with him 
| to the last, but no minister of the faith to which, in name at 
least, he still belonged, had visited him. 

Most of Krasmus’s work as a scholar is obsolete. His editiong 
of classical authors and of the fathers—the list contains among 
the latter Ambrose, Augustine, Basil, Cyprian, and Jerome; among 

| the former, Plautus, Terence, and Suetonius—have been superseded ; 

| his Colloquies have ceased to be a reading book for schools, and hig 

other works are known only by a few brilliant passages; while hig 

opus magnum, the'Textus Receptus of the New ‘Testament, cau hardly 
| long retain the position of authority which it has held; but the 
| fame of the man is never likely to be obscured. We must judge of 
| him by comparing the point from which he started and the point 
| which he reached. Few of those who so estimate his vast 

| powers and acquirements wil! hesitate to declare that it is im- 
possible among scholars, ancient or modern, to find his equal in 

| genius and in industry. 


MR. HEPWORTIL DIXON’S TWO QUEENS.* 
| SPRING brought with it again Mr. Dixon’s periodical, and though 
it bears another name, and treats of scenes on a new soil, the 
contents remain, as before, unsatisfactory. He tells us that the 
purpose of this work is “‘to group around the figures of two 
crowned and starless women the events of which they were the 
leading types and memorable victims,” and we conclude that this 
purpose grew out of some such a holiday trip as produced the 
Switzers and I'rce Russia; he divides his attention pretty evenly 
between England and Spain, and beyond the common peculiarities 
of Mr. Dixon's compositions, the book is harmless and readable. 
The choice of title is not a happy one, but Mr. Dixon generally 
| fails in that respect. A Jdistory of Two (Queens indicates absolutely 
nothing ; the names are supplied on the title-page, but from the 
contents we could hardly have guessed that the two Queens were 
Katharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn; if it requires two thick 
volumes to carry Katharine through her early life as far as her 
marriage with Henry VIII., we are afraid to contemplate the 
/number necessary to depict her after-life as wife and Queen, her 
trial and divorce, and the reign of her successor. ‘The work 
would have gained in interest for English readers had it contained 
more of England and her worthies, aud less of Spain and her 
‘+ friends of light ;” more about Katharine herself and her immediate 
surroundings, and less about the Inquisition and the intrigues of 
the reigning houses in Spain and Portugal. ‘There can be no 
reason for Mr. Dixon dragging his readers at starting through all 
| the Spanish nobodies who happened to exist at the period when 
Katharine was born ; he does not show how these unfamiliar per- 
sonages brought their influence to bear upon the special events of 
the time, but strings together as many as he can find, with Dixonian 
comments upon them. But as he decrees that to understand the 
passion of his two Queens’ lives ‘* we must stand amidst the conflicts 
| out of which they came and into which they merged,” an introduc- 
tion to all the combatants in those conflicts became necessary. With 
regard to relationships between the more prominent persons in the 
book, he adoptsa system of allusions that is most bewildering ; not 
satisfied with calling people by their every-day names, he invents 
fresh ones ad nauseam. ‘The Princess Isabel is generally described 
as the ** Child of Sin,” very often as the “ Moping Widow,” 
sometimes as the ‘Curse of Portugal,” and is indiscriminately 
spoken of as the daughter of Fernando, the sister of Katharine, 
the aunt of Juana, the wife first of Alfonzo, and then the 
If Mr. Dixon persists in this 


| 
wife and niece of Manoel. 


* History of Two Quens. By William Hepworth Dixon. Vols. L and Il. 
| London: Hurst and Blackett. 1873. 
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capricious nomenclature for his own satisfaction, he should, 
for the satisfaction of his readers, draw out a genealogical table 
showing the connection between the Royal families of England, | or of Mendoza, Cardinal of Spain ?— 


with a growing appetite for meat and wine, a brisk and saucy tongue, 
a riotous temper, an unbending will.” 





Spain, and Portugal; without one, Mr. Dixon's book is altogether “A man with brimming eyes and shaven chin, you saw in him at 
unintelligible. Let him take a lesson in more ways than one from | °0¢¢ @ pleasant mien, unruffled temper, and prolific foree...... A 
} member of the Order of St. Francis, he was vowed to poverty, to chastity, 


Mr. Prescott, whom it has pleased Mr. Dixon totally to nqncee, | and to obedience ; yet, in every stage of his career, he was devoured 
but whose Ferdinand and Isabella would have been instructive to | by greed of gold, by love of women, by ungovernable pride. He kept 
him during the progress of this work, and might have taught him | 4 table and a harem.” 

not to give to his chapters such ridiculous endings as, ‘‘It was | As soon as Mr. Dixon lays aside portrait-painting for scenery and 
Fernando's breath that drove him out,” and ‘‘ It was Fernando's | subject, there is a marked improvement ; we subjoin, in contrast 
axe that clove his neck.” We cannot compliment Mr. Dixon on | to the above quotations (1), a description of the Alhambra in 
his accuracy, though we have not noticed so many errors as usual, | Granada, and (2) an account of the firat meeting between Prince 
nor such grave ones; a feeling of distrust always comes over us| Arthur and Princess Katharine at Dogmersfield :— 

when we take up one of his books, and it is impossible not to 1. “Yet in the beauty of their home, and in the landscapes which 
feel that what we read is the writing rather of a romancist than | surround that home, there lay a means of education for the royal 


istorian, that effect is the one obj ' : | children better than the monks and friars could give. They lived with 
of a historian, the he one object of the weiter, and thet nature and they fed on art. Of all structures which adorned this earth, 


aceuracy is nothing to style. We are sure that when once Mr. Dixon the home of Catharine stood the first in physical beauty. To her right 


has wound himself up to writeoneof his brilliant paragraphs, it would and left the eye ran out on gracious lines. (!) Below the tower of the 
never do for him to pause in the flow of words to inquire into its | oe a = yin r a Se aa toes the Valley of 

i ara . “ne spread a scene that an Arabian poet had extolle yond the Valley o 
correctness ; such a check would be fatal to the Smpressvenes of | Damascus. Here the snow-line of the great sierras gave a hint of 
the picture, but it would perhaps yield more careful writing, and Lebanon. There the vega flowed through orchards, vineyards, gardens 


writing pleasanter to read than the uncomfortable metre Mr. | all but tropical in form and tint. The courts and alleys at her feet 
Dixon so often affects. | were perfect. As she strolled about the labyrinths of her palace, she 


could catch the jet and flash of fountains; peep from the purple gloom 

. , _ ‘ . - P 
Mr. Dixon writes :—‘* When Henry found his Queen was near | of Abd-allah’s hall into the fiery noon-tide of the Court of Lions; breathe 
the time when she might hope to bear a son, he had removed her | her stan. | hymn oy" - Wy nor vy eneny nt Neg into the — 
' : : -: . ravines, made musical in their leafy shadows by the Darro; train her 
from the Tower, in which the Kings of England had bees mostly | Vine-shoots through the fretwork of innumerable balconies ; reach at 
born, to Winchester, the legendary seat of Arthur.” It is not orange and pomegranate, as the fruit hung burning from her garden 


clear whether he means the Tower of London (or, as he prefers | wall ; and in the moments when a rarer spirit touched her fancy, she could 
calling it, “‘ Her Majesty’s Tower ”), or the ‘Tower of Windsor, but dally with the secrets of the Moorish arch, and catch a meaning in those 
- dither eons he ts i f t of th t ki : “wag arabesques which clothed her walls with services of prayer and praise. 
me 6 ™ ol a $ 10 error, for out of the seventeen kings who [2.] Too young to ride as Henry rode, the Prince came after him, all slushed. 
had reigned in England from the Conquest to the time of which and soiled with the November rain; and, after washing hands and 


he is writing, not one had been born in the Tower, and only two | oe = a _— his oo who ae _ to the — 
rt . . chamber, where the Prince an rincess saw each other face to face. 
at Windsor. And we wonder who formed “the pair of ancient | The scene was quaint and droll. They bowed and kissed. Each held 


Britons” who stood beside the font. Was one of them Queen | the other's palm, and spoke his love, the boy in English and the girl in 
Elizabeth, grandmother and godmother to the infant ? We should | Spanish. Councillors and bishops stood about. When Arthur told his 


like to know, too, wl Mr. Di : _ | bride he loved her well, a bishop turned his phrases into Latin, which 
ssccped : » wheve Bir. Dien ascertained thet Henry VEE he whispered to a Spanish priest, who turned his love into Castillian. 


was 80 anxious for his ** second Arthur”—* the boy —“ a girl ’— Henry put their hands into each other’s, when he bade them pledge 
to be born, not like the first at ‘‘ Camelot,” but in “ that old | their mutual troth. Camelot sighed and Aragon smiled, and love was 


palace of his race,” the Tower; and it is scarcely probable that | + sc made erie —" young — of — When oppor em 
Sa ee at : : | they ate apart (?), was done, the King and Prince walked back to. 
in mid-winter, and when the Queen was in such delicate health, | Catharine’s room—the inner room this time—and there, in spite of all 


the King should have held water parties for her on the Thames, | Fonseca had to urge about his rule, they stayed till late at night. 
or that she should have been rowing from Richmond stairs to | Elvira frowned, as a duenna should do. Cabra made his silent protest, 
Hampton Court. for the hero was a knight who kept his word. But if hor ladies stared 
. ‘ at these free English manners, Catharine liked her guests, and sending 
In another place, Mr. Dixon tells us that no king had rendered | for musicians, she began to dance. If Arthur was too shy to lead her 
reverence and obedience to the reigning Pontiff in appearance out, he danced a figure with her governess, Lady Guilford. Catharine's 
since the days of Henry III., and in reality since the days of | chanel aust eulieed onus Shida auvs King and Prince, and Catharine 
John. Did he never hear of the Act passed in the reign of | : ‘ee . 
Richard IL., which declared that Urban had been lawfully elected | Rare devon tne a _ . Sc ee peed —— a 
Pope, that he was the true Pope, and that liegemen of the * we on -apetiaetesee., ~ Bore — = 4 
English Crown who obeyed any other should incur outlawry and je ee pe, ye age a 1 = 9.20 cre 
che dha yond, sayy I ae ee ee eee es aae~,:,a The dates of the ete are given at 
w. . paid tribute to the Pope, and obeyed him in perse- | : 4 S 
cuting the 'lemplars? ‘This looks like obedience to the reigning | the nog of each nha wpe see oer they in word 
Pontiff, though possibly reverence and respect on the part of | aaa 7 “ne 5 ¥- - is at as a 4 sn ih 
English liegemen may have been wanting. ee a awe ose aa eS ~ 
- <t ies M prt OREN a ~ | showing the authorities for the statements in each paragraph, is 
hard oe re ee ee ae peop - | well meant, but comparatively useless, because there is nothing to- 
ne iy Snow the anes 6 thet ered ming Sather; Gat ong identify the references with the respective statements in each 
ne oabapa to om an 7. ane Sis See He guna sly soap paragraph, nor is it easy to distinguish between the statements of 
and that in London not a single legend had been printed till the | Mr. Dixon and thoee be authenticates. ‘Thus in searching for the 
seated Bosworth PURE? Chester Sen peagewanees eaapenng, mee whence he obtained his information as to the marriage in 
considering how recently printing had been introduced into this | June, 1509, of Henry VIII. with Katharine, in the little chapel 
country, and yet La Morte d’ Arthure was one of the first books which | wee ran Palace [stated in our State Papers ts tase See 
— mabye, ae = tates and yultiehed. Batenfer woo celebrated in St. Paul's, and by common report in the Bishop of 
re ~ a yorersped nergy — ny See wah, _— mg Salisbury’s house in Fleet Street], we were not a little startled to 
i, anda = yd tepdeenenine- ae np edges eacansrmeatie ad find amongst the authorities Heron's Accounts, June 17, 1507! by 








romances, and the legends connected with the adventures of King | which we gather that Heron was a prophet, as he wrote of what 
coat ane Tie Traits wane Be sant Saas Senay Se} was to ane two years afterwards. It is unfortunate moreover, 
Monmouth had used the tradition in the twelfth century as the | het 'M F teen bs ailien name Gott to Snspeeuiiiee to 
groundwork of a Latin historical work, and an anonymous poem | a - aan r hi tock —— . 
on Arthur’s death had been written about 1400, whilst the poets | a pe aa - an a 4 ‘an 
of chivalry, allured by the beauty and pathos of the tale, made it ieee My “4 p xo a at a oan pe - peed ne aa & will 
for ages the centre of the most animated pictures of romance. | do A ie al ont Sees alee alachaen Mr " ieee 
Forcible and perhaps truthful as Mr. Dixon’s delineations are, | writing is evidently popular, and bookmaking with a notorious 
ran Se Ge wa seerquercnny on the camisteiabty coarse | name on the title-page is profitable, so that like those which 
colouring always to be mes with ms ue pean and which mar | have gone before, this book will no doubt have a brief and 
oe good effect of his graphic Gesoriptions ; the fairest side of successful run. We cannot conclude without congratulating Mr. 
the fairest nature cannot but suffer in his unscrupulous hands, and | Dixon on his resisting the to him most tempting opportunity of 
Personal traits are distorted to gratify the whims of his pea. What | revelling in the scandal of Katharine’s early widowhood, a matter 
will be thought of this sketch of the Princess Katharine ?— that has lately been discussed and sifted in its proper place by 


“A girl of flesh and blood—the flesh not weak, the blood not water— | Mr. Bergenroth. 
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MR. THOMS ON HUMAN LONGEVITY.* | before at the respective ages of 46 and 59, the correspondentscarched 
Tue book before us is the result of a number of inquiries conducted | for their baptismal registers, and found Miss Billinge’s brother ang 
with great industry and patience on the part of Mr. Thoms him- | sister described as the children of Charles and Margaret Billinge, 
self, though on bebalf of his correspondents it must be added that | This clue led to a f urther search in the register, and that disclosed 
they have often laboured as abundantly as he has, and taken quite | the true entry of Miss Billinge’s baptism in the year 1772, hep 
as much trouble. Searches among parish registers and regimental identity being rendered complete by the agreement of the 
rolls, comparisons of tombstones and coffin plates, scrutinies of | Christian names of her parents with those given in the baptismal 
dates of various poet ashe ve of ct = | . ee polis a a Is e a not ts to follow 
tions, are among the methods which have been resortec or the | Mir. 8 g 1ig Other moderna instances, Let 
purpose of pee the credulous eccentricities of tradition, and | = observe bee arg 88 ~ _— ——— added bo 
reducing excessive length of life to more probable limits. ‘The | twelve years to his age when he was only thirty-seven, and h 
most pa instances of exaggeration with which Mr. Thoms has | the consistency to keep them till the end of his life. The rs 
had to deal are, of course, those of Jenkins, who is said to have | tion of this is aot that the man looked forward to attaining the 
lived to the age of 169; and of Old Parr, to whom 152 years | honours of being able to claim more than a hundred years, but 
have been assigned. Yet, according to a list of ages quoted | that on leaving the Army he managed to add seven years to hig 
in the book before us, these two latter-day patriarchs were by | real term of service, and so to receive an extra pension. The first 
no means unapproached in longevity. We are told that | deceit tg keen Fag its te — a 80 that the 
Haller ‘‘ collected more than a thousand cases of people | ™an who obtained his pension by a fraud in 1502 was able in 
dying between 100 and 110; sixty between 110 and 120; twenty- | 1854 “ yaar ge to hear sermons preached by ‘a venerable 
nine between 120 and 130; fifteen between 130 and 140; and six | Minister in bis 1Voth year. 
between 140 and 150.” Mr. Thoms does not profess to have in- | kage Bae ha spe and = gg what chiefly strikes us 
vestigated any of these cases. He is content with characterising | is the absence of all evidence either for or against their reputed 
ietieere: one who picked up with unfailing faith whatever ages. ‘The presumption is, of course, against any man’s life being 
he heard said about people attaining a marvellous age, and set it | prolonged either to 169 or 152 years, and therefore it is sufficient 
down much as he heard it, without attempting to sift or test the | for Mr. Thoms to show that there is nothing to support the re. 
evidence on which it rested. From the course of Mr. Thoms’ own | ceived tradition. He observes that Jenkins’ age rests entirely on 
inquiries we may fairly conclude that the evidence in these older | Jenkins’ own statement, and that statement is in itself suspicious, 
cases was of much the same character as that which marks those | The story is, that Jenkins gave evidence at the York Assizes 
of more modern date. In the latter cases either the professed | sg — fact egg ti or ve years before, 
centenarians spoke strongly, or their believers believed readily, | 42d on being asked about this by Miss Savile, whose account of 
So long as ths. gneetonea to everything seemed plain enough. | ber interview with him was published in the Philosophical Tran- 
A man was found who looked very old, must be very old, evidently | . for Fei See Magers fully as mye rh told 
was very old. Ina very short space of time he was accepted as a | him,” says Miss Saville, e was an old man who must soon 
abet was pani from 106 to 114 years, was proclaimed | expect to give an account to God of all he did or said, and I 
about the country, in the local papers, perhaps in the 7imes, as a | desired him to tell me very truly how old he was; on which he 
marvel of longevity, and probably received subscriptions. ‘This | paused a little, and then said, to the best of his remembrance, he 
was all very well till Mr. Thoms, or Sir Cornewall Lewis, or some | WS about 162 or 163. Lasked him what kings he remembered ? 
other sceptic came on the scene. ‘he supporters of the centena- | Tle said Henry VIII. Lasked him what public thing he could longest 
rians were then asked what proof there was of the great age remember? He said Flodden Field. I asked him how old he might 
which they had put forward. It was easier to ask the question | be then? He said, ‘I believe [ might be between 10 and 12, for,’ 
than to answer it. Some indeed would appeal confidently to the says he, ‘I was sent to Northallerton with a horseload of arrows, 
old man’s looks, others to the events which he professed to re- | but they sent a bigger boy from thence to the army with them.’” 
member. But as a rule, all these answers would be reduced to From this statement, made by Jenkins to Miss Savile about the 
one,—the old man’s own statement. The positive evidence could | year 1665, all the legends of his having fought at Flodden appear 
go no farther than this, and when the case of the other side was | to have eet rasa vate sige ne his te eee was 
opened, the whole story began to wear a very different aspect. If given some two or three years later, for in 1667 he was called asa 
ae parish register did ahs soa to have shthoseaihe oe a leaf witness under a commission, and then he described himself as 











just where the old man’s baptism ought to have been, it would | 


generally show that he had added ten or fifteen years to his life. 
Even if the baptismal register was not forthcoming, the record of 
marriage would sometimes throw light on the matter, or it would 
appear that the old man enlisted a certain number of years back, 
and then gave an age inconsistent with his later story. By some 
such means as these Mr. Thoms has been able to lower many 
extravagant pretensions, and to give us one chapter full of such 
headings as, *“‘ Mary Billinge not 112, but 91,” ‘‘ Jonathan Reeves 
not 104, but 80,” ‘* Joshua Miller not 111, but 90,” ‘ George 
Fletcher not 108, but 92,” *‘ Edward Couch not 110, but 95.” 
The enthusiasm with which Mr. Thoms enters into his subject 
imparts an interest to much that would otherwise be dry and 
tedious. The account of searches amongst tombstones and through 
parish registers for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were 
two or more children of the same Christian name in the same 
family does not at first sight seem very promising. But a con- 
templation of Mr. Thoms’ method of proceeding leads us to admire 
his industry. In one instance, that of Mary Billinge, whom we 
have already mentioned, the test applied is very curious. This lady 
died in 1863, at the age, asit was stated, of 112 years. An obituary 
notice assigning this number of years was published in the Times, 
and the same number was claimed for her on her tombstone. As 
Miss Billinge said she had been born at Eccleston, near Prescot, 
the parish register there was examined, and this seemed to confirm 
the story, for it contained the following entry, under the year 
1751 :—** Mary, daughter of William Billinge, farmer, and Lidia, 
his wife, born May 24, 1751, and christened on June 5.” This 
was enough to satisfy some inquirers, but not Mr. Thoms’ cor- 
respondent. Having ascertained that Miss Billinge had a brother 
and sister named William and Anne who had died some years 





* Human Longevity: its Facts and its Fictions, including an Inquiry into some of the 
more Remarkable Instanees and Suggestions for Testing Reputed Cases, illustrated by 


‘* aged one hundreth fifty and seaven, or theirabouts,”—five years 
less than he had claimed when he spoke to Miss Savile. It is also 
| a singular fact that the entry of his death in the parish register is 
| in the handwriting of the very clergyman on whose behalf Jenkins 
| gave evidence under the commission which has just been men- 

tioned, and that in this entry Jenkins is described as ‘‘a very aged 
| and poore man,” without auy particulars about his age. If the 
clergyman, who is said to have been a ‘strict, exact man, and 
evidently a very careful parish priest,” did not believe his own 
witness, why are we to be more credulous? Mr. Thoms has full 
justification for his scepticism. 





MODERN HISTORY IN RUSSIA.” 
Ir augurs well for the career of the future Sovereign of Russia, who 
has been sharing with so much interest and popularity in the public 
and social life of our country, that he is known to identify himself 
very cordially with the Historical Society at St. Petersburg. 
Russian men of letters were not slow to perceive the new tendency 
which historical study has taken of late years in various other 
countries of Europe. Not content with knowing the past from 
simple annalists who bave neither witnessed nor been contempo- 
rary with the events they narrate, the learned and lettered 
public have shown an increasing desire to read the very docu- 
ments themselves from which history is made. ‘The critical spirit 
and love of precision evidenced by this tendency have never 
hitherto been exhibited in the field of historical research with 
the intensity displayed in our day. Witness the countless 
publications of original documents printed in England by literary 
‘and historical societies and by the Crown—the Camden, Chet- 
‘ham, Surtees, and other societies—with the long series of volumes 
/issued by the Master of the Rolls. The State Paper Office in its 





* Diplomatic Correspondence of the English Ambassadors at the Russian Court 1762- 


Examples. By William J, Thoms, F.S.A, London: Murray. 1873, { 1796. St. Petersburg Historical Society, 1573. 
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resent convenient and accessible condition as a place of study is | known in connection with his embassy to China, conducted this 


quite a recent phenomenon. 


of the Records show what pains are taken to preserve and arrange Government at home. 


The Reports of the Deputy Keeper | negotiation, and signed a Treaty without submitting it to the 


H[ereupon the Duke of Graftion wrote 


State documents, while the Royal Commission on historical manu- | him a sharp letter of disapproval, in wihich he refuses to 
scripts has opened a new mine, and brought to light important) ratify the ‘Treaty unless the Envoy can get a supplemen- 


materials for history that have been buried from sight in private | tary declaration of 


libraries like Longleats, Althorpe, and others. Let us remark, by 
the way, that these reports do little more than indicate the exist- 
ence and the habitat of the documents. The danger of losing 
them as ipsissima verla for purposes of history will continue so 
long as there are no printed copies of them. Mere lists of 
documents are not lively reading. ‘The public would take 
more interest in the publications of the Deputy Keeper, if 
he would give them the details and minuive particulars which 
are to be found in the papers he catalogues. 
publication would command approval is demonstrated by the 
success which attended Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Cromwell. The 
materials for a superb series of memoirs tat would rival the col- 


That such a}! 


| 


reciprocity signed by the Russian 
authorities. The bone of contention was the principle 
involved in Oliver Cromwell's Navigation Act, which Russia 


‘sought to convert to her own advantage by a specific clause 


lections of France and Germany are in this ancient, well-preserved | 


country. 
them to the light. 

Let us not be ashamed to profit by the example of the Historical 
Society of St. Petersburg. Russian literature, though still in its 
youth, has striven ardently to enter the ways of the older civilisa- 
tion of the West. 
lished will be found documents of various degrees of interest and 
importance in Russian, French, German, and English. ‘They have 
been derived from different sources, public and private, and include 


They wait only for a learned and diligent hand to bring | 
| Count Panin, and with true British pugnacity proposes to escape 


In the ten volumes of the Society already pub- | 


letters of the Empress Catherine II. to her friends and Ministers, | 


a letter from Voltaire to her Majesty, memoirs of Pozzo di 
Borgo, of the English Baron Dimsdale, who inoculated the 
Empress for small-pox, a memoir of Capo d'Istria, with 
many other papers of interest. The last publication of the 
Society bears directly upon the history of England during 
the second half of the last century, and is full of copies of 
documents obtained by permission at the English State Paper 
Office. They cover the whole reign of Catherine II., and consist 
of the correspondence during that period, 1762-1796, of the British 
Ambassadors at St. Petersburg with the Ministers at home. Only 
the letters of Lord Malmesbury, 1777-82, which have been already 
published, are omitted. 

Here, then, we have the ‘‘ events which make history ” described 
as the process of manufacture went on, and the writers are men 
eminent in their several walks of life, keenly sensitive to what was 
going on around them, and capable of writing well about what 
they saw and heard. It is as diflicult to judge of the quality of a 
book by extracts, as it is to pronounce on the merits of a picture 
by a fragment of the drapery or a few of the leaves represented in 
it. If we can, however, only give a faint idea of this interesting 
work by quoting a few passages of the first volume, we feel bound 
to do so. 

The first British ambassador accredited to the Empress 


which should emancipate Russian navigation from the restraints 
of the English law. Macartney is roundly scolded for ‘ intro- 
ducing that Act by name (hitherto always avoided). ... . . You 
were establishing a precedent which in future Treaties other 
nations may claim, who may be in a situation to make use of it 
greatly to the disadvantage of this country. It, moreover, seems 
founded on false reasoning to reserve a right to them to new form 
their commerce in reciprocity of one Act made in England a 
century ago.” 

Sir George is cut to the quick by these reproaches. He gives an 
account of the difficulties he experiences in his interviews with 


from embarrassment by energetically constraining the Russian 
Government. ‘The three despatches he writes on this topic are 
pictures from the life, and we regret that our space will not allow 
us to give them entire. It is clear that the young, passionate 
envoy is writing a} ‘rato. At an interview with the Russian on 
one occasion Macartney made, by instructions, a protestation of 
Great Britain's desire to cultivate the friendship of Russia, and of 
his own hope that all difficulties to the alliance might be removed. 
‘* He stopped me, and said, ‘If you speak from yourself, you want 
to deceive us; if you speak from home, they want to deceive you.’ 
I was not wanting, my lord, on this occasion, to vindicate the 
sincerity of His Majesty’s Ministers, and in consequence M. Panin 
made me an apology for his suspicion, which, though conceived in 


| the politest terms, and delivered in the most obliging manner, I 


shall never be the dupe of.” <A few days later the cool and wily 
Russian, assuming anger, replied to Macartney’s advances “ with 
a polite but contemptuous air. ‘I see, Sir, that we never shall have 
any treaty of commerce; as for the treaty of alliance, being 
a thing of a different nature, we will negotiate that at our leisure, 
when we find it suitable to our mutual interest, but do not think 


it possible, when once trade has been laid open to other nations, 


immediately.’ 


| least for a few days.” 


Catherine IT. was the Earl of Buckinghamshire, whose instructions, | 


repeated at length in the Russian collection, enjoined him among 
other things to conclude a treaty of alliance between the two 
powers. ‘This is, perhaps, one of the most curious points in all the 
correspondence, for the negotiations between George III. and the 
Empress seem to have dragged their slow length along for about 
thirty years. Both sides demurred to the concessions required 
The great catastrophe of the French Revolution, the occupation 
of Holland by the Republican troops, and the collapse of the old 
political system of Europe, had all taken place before England 
signed, in 1795, a treaty of alliance with Russia on the basis which 
was a subject of discussion in 1762. ‘The value which England 
attached to the Russsan alliance is strongly expressed in a letter, 
dated June 24, 1763, from Lord Halifax to Lord Buckingham- 
shire :— 


“*The Crown of England,’ he says, ‘looks to no alliance with so 


great desire as to that with Russia...... It is time to put the incli- 
nations and designs of your Court to the test; for we begin to be re- 
flected on both at home and abroad, as if our natural alliances were 








neglected. A strict union with Russia is deservedly considered as the 
first and best foundation. When this is once laid, we may proceed upon 
@ wise and regular plan, conformably to our joint interests and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe. Whilst we act in perfect concert 
and hold the same language, we shall speak with dignity and weight 
to the several Courts with whom we may be concerned, and there can 
be no doubt of our being heard with attention. As things now stand, 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and tho E upire of Russia remain mere 


apitta mortua in European polities.’ 










lla? 


The Court of St. James's, while negotiating for a Treaty of Alliance 
with Russia, was endeavouring to obtain the renewal of a Treaty 
of Commerce that had expired. Sir George Macartney, so well 


it can ever after be restrained through partiality to you. It is 
high time to put an end to this affair,’ he continued, ‘ and pro- 
ceed to cancelling the signature, which [ shall do in your presence 
He was going to send to the office for the Treaty, 
when I entreated him in the most earnest and pathetic manner to 
delay the execution of so precipitate and violent a measure, at 
This interview occurred on 21st of January, 
1766. 

The British Envoy must have forgotten his pathos by the 14th 
of March following, when he wrote to the Duke of Grafton that 
the Russians were “ swelled with that insolence which is generally 
the attendant of unmerited good fortune ;” and when he recom- 
mends ‘* one method of dealing with them which would have more 
weight than all the eloquence and address of the ablest negotiator 
in Europe. Suppose that when your Grace gives me orders to 
annul the signature, you should authorise me to declare that, as 
for the fature, we must carry on our trade without a treaty, His 
Majesty's intention is, henceforward, to send every year four or 
five ships-of-war into the Baltic for the protection of our 
commerce.” 

We have said enough to show that this work, of which we have 
seen but a sample, is calculated to throw considerable light on the 
diplomatic relations between England and Russia. It abounds 


| also in traits of character and descriptive remarks of a very at- 


tractive kind, and we hope as the later parts come to hand to have 
the pleasure of introdacing them to the notice of our readers. 





MAURITIUS.* 

American literature of travel is beating ours completely. Here 
is another work, exhaustive in its character, and profound without 
being dull in its treatment, written by an American gentleman, 
who possesses every mental requisite for the task of investigating 
a little known country ; taste, science, industry, and a practical 
knowledge of how to turn natural resources to account, which 
gives the book a speculative value, in addition to its actual interest. 
Consul Pike has done his work with exemplary thoroughness, 


* Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx: Personal Expertences, 
, - ; 7 , vr; 
Adventures. and Wanderings in and around the Isiand of Mauritius. By Nicholas 
Pike. London: Sampsou Low and Co. 
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. . . . 1 . . Pee See “e 
leaving us nothing to complain of, except the absence of’ the! and carpeted with magnificent ferns. The mountain peaks are, with se 
Aphanapteryx, The huge extinct bird looks most diguified and few exceptions, accessible, and the author writes of them with ex 
imposing on the title-page, but he is reserved for the future. We enthusiasm ; also of the Tamarind and Chamarel Falls, and su 

he ‘ 3 é ? , 8, and of the 
have the ‘‘ Land” in this volume, inan ensuing one we shall have Grand Bassin, though the latter did not come up to his expecta- wi 
the Aphanapteryx. _tions. Monster eels abound in the great lake, and indeed generally m 
The author records his impressions of travel with a pleasant and | one having been caught in Bapou Bay which measured twelve feet _ 
impartial minuteness. He is keenly alive to the variety and | in length. What would not the Crystal Palace or the Brighton “4 
beauty of nature, and also to the practical side of every scene, Aquarium give for an octopus which stretched himself out to ten a 
so that his shrewd observations upon social points, commercial | feet across his horrid tentacles! Mr. Pike forces us to believe ip tai 
interests, and national character, come in with a quaint simplicity | Victor Hugo,—on this occasion only. Though the still life of the rea 
and downrightness in the midst of his unaffectedly picturesque | island and its little volcanic neighbours occupies the greater share A wi 
descriptions of landscape, natural productions, and bird and beast of the author’s attention, he allots some space to the inhabitants, lad 
life. He is evidently very fond of the animal world, his obser- | their manners, customs, and industries. ‘lhe British planter has ing 
vations are so close, and little bits of distinctive description | striven courageously against terrible drawbacks, chiefly of climate, it 
turn up constantly which show he individualises the creatures| into which Mr. Pike enters fully. He made several valuable Ja 
he sees; for instance, when he describes the ‘‘ Passeio Publico” | scientific studies in meteorology, and gives us a chapter op ‘ 
at Rio, he tells us about two manittas, or sea cows, animals rarely | cyclones, curious and interesting in itself, and character. fer 
seen in confinement, but who ‘‘ seem quite happy” in the stream | istic of the activity and thoroughness of his mind. He the 
which winds through the garden, “are on the best terms with) never lost an hour or missed an opportunity during his “" 
their feathered comrades, and follow the black swans about every- | voyages or his residence. ‘Ihe terrible scourges of hurricane, “s, 
where.” ‘The introductory chapters devoted to Rio, the forests, | drought, and fever form the reverse of the picture which Mr, if i 
the Corcorada, Tristan d’Acunha, and Cape Town are exceedingly | Pike paints in such fair colours. He was in the island during the Fre 
pleasant, and give the reader a strong interest in the author’s many- terrible mortality of 1867-8, and he describes the aspect of Port en 
sided mind and the vigorous intensity of character which lends} Louis in most affecting terms. All classes and races suffered whi 
the book a charm apart from its scientific and narrative value. | alike, the European, the Malabar, and the Chinese communities octa 
We see the man, as well as what the man saw, and we never tire | were equally stricken. For months the death-rate in the city of t 
of him, though he is rather diffuse as well as profuse, and though | alone averaged nearly 200 per diem, and in consequence of the mov 
he does not arrange his materials very skilfully. overcrowded state of the old cemeteries, land was purchased for a the 
When Mr. Pike was appointed as Consul to Mauritius, he | 2¢w burial-ground, in which thousands of the victims of the ske' 
sought in vain for information respecting the island; but with | fearful plague lie buried in long rows, each grave slightly separated tral 
the exception of Baron Grant’s book, a hundred years old, and a| from its neighbour. ‘It was with difficulty the dead could find 2 
few magazine articles, he found none. Then he resolved to note | Sepulture, for the living had scarcely strength enough to follow = 
everything he saw, and to gain information in every possible | their nearest and dearest. By a subsequent hurricane the raised a 
quarter relative to “the gem of the ocean”! To the history of | mounds were almost entirely levelled, and now it would be impos- non 
Mauritius, from the year 1505, when it was discovered and taken | Sible to say whose were the relics of humanity covered by the on 
possession of by the Portuguese, Mr. Pike devotes a considerable | bright red earth and long grass.” The chapters devoted to the oa 
space. Itisa dreary history enough, but conscientiously written, and | Chinese and Malabars are very interesting ; the author has inves- ject 
its vicissitudes are rendered interesting by the vivid way in which | tigated their customs with his usual thoroughness. The book is ever 
the author deals with the organisation introduced by Labourdon- | admirably illustrated, we think by the author—whom we especially notic 
nais, under the French occupation. ‘The energetic Governor has | congratulate on the portrait of his dog, Quilp—and is deficient in hem 
all his sympathies. The later history of the island, since it | one respect only, an index, which is particularly missed, because this 
has become an English colony—which, he thinks, might the arrangement is rather desultory. ‘The glimpses which Mr. Mr. 
be made “one of the most fertile and productive” of our Pike affords us of the fauna and flora of the ‘‘ gem of the ocean” knov 
possessions—is told with surprising detail. The author has|are tantalising, but judicious. The forthcoming book to be shor 
indeed studied his subject closely, and mastered statistics | devoted to them will be welcome. get f 
which would have turned away many a writer of such = onal 
7 . . . r impr 
power of imagination and sentiment as he possesses. The re h 
more personal portion of the book is that which we follow CURRENT LITERATURE. ee 
with the greatest interest, especially the author’s explorations in help 
the geological sense, when he explains the ‘“‘ upheaval” of the| The Conflict of Studies, and other Essays on Subjects Connected with little 
island by the force of a tremendous submarine volcano :— Education, By Isaac Todhunter, M.A. (Macmillan.)—On his special The 
“Tho whole interior of Mauritius was one vast crater, and the | Subject—the study of mathematics—Mr. Todhunter speaks with an Thor 
remains of the walls which encircled it, as it emerged from the ocean, | authority not second to that of any other man. It is, therefore, particu- ios 
now watoer-worn and degraded, forming gentle slopes, and ating | larly noticeable that he is much dissatisfied with the present order of point 
the valley with debris, are still evident to the eye of a geolo- things at Cambridge. He views “ with sorrow and dismay ” the change Gow 
gist. The mountein pesks were tho frst to rise cat of | which came into operation for the first time in the Tripos of this year. a 
the deep, and the enormous fissures made by rivers of liquid fire | scietiitlidee te. oe bill 1 it Ii noni de ale a ston mist 
forcing their way to the ocean, leaving behind large plains of lava, are The examination is, he thinks, too ong (it —_ idbenipapdigte 8), an¢ 8! Wee 
visible in all parts of the island. At Flacq the flow of the lava| ‘an undue advantago to physical strength.” Might not the subjects Hist 
currents is distinctly seen, and these streams I have traced to the} be divided somewhat after the Oxford fashion, where the Moderations son g 
grand crater in the central districts. Near Turtle Bay, there are many | examination disposes of pure mathematics? The brief interval don 
large boulders, twenty feet above the level of the sea, which present | tween the “threo days” and the higher examination is of no use. h 
the appearance of having been for a length of time submerged. Numer- | mane nt he hie tes dine. conbiieien cans Galt the a 
ous coral fill their cavities, built there by the animals that inhabit the | And the su ject-matter owhrndiiccte _ —, — aining Case | 
cells, These boulders are covered with a thick encrustation of lava, | “ill adapted for examination purposes.” We recommend vo 8 numerous to dis 
and in some instances are embedded in it. Between Mount Ory and| class of students a very interesting and judicious paper on the aw 
the Corps de Garde Mountains, a stream of lava, many miles in width, | « Private Study of Mathematics”; the essay on “Elementary pane 
flowed to tho sea. Between the Corps de Garde and Rempart Moun- Geometry,” seeking to maintain what the present writer is somewhat di 
tains there is another break in the great wall, through which a current | ij 2 to caval eunkast.thedemiaten of Bes. Weslld wer walle and i 
of molten matter discharged itself. After the great voleano became | “SPSee % revoly agamst,—the Sere tied = of Sw 
extinct, leaving high inward curved walls, a number of active vol- | 43 Mr. Todhunter believes, the best text-book for boys hoping to = land. 
canoes appeared on the seaboard-side of the walls, in the opening occa- | the “highest places in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos,” but nothing samp 
sioned by the subsidence of the great crater. Port Louis lies in one! of the kind for the nine learners out of ten who do not ever think of suffic 
such crater, the Vallée des Prétres in another, and there are ten between going to Cambridge. In the essay which stands first in the volume mag 
that city and the Morne. Rempart Mountain forms the limit of a Sie Dalienthnn dmeeaee tat we this bas toe On oe wee | 
crater ten miles in diameter, with a good-sized adventitious one in the | “' 7 Bunter descends into an arena . ‘ 2 : . imag 
centre, just at the back of Tamarind Bay.” | numberless contests. He has nothing especially new to tell us, but his int 
. . . ° | view i <peri are interesting. “ xporie ” he sa. : 
So Port Louis and the other places lie on the lid of the | Yi#¥s 474 his experience are interesting fy experience,” he says tende 
bein 1 “is that nothing is so hopelessly worthless as the products of examina- wae 
kettle ; and an ‘adventitious ” crater suggests to us,—suppose|,.. ‘ ’ Hg : ; a tia o a 
es kettle « | boil on gag . | tion in experimental science.” We do not feel so much in accord wit Engl 
anything were to set the a —_ oil — ‘ en this | him when he says that “grammatical exercises”—i.e., we suppose, com- Latin 
= all over ; : scientific people say “ igneous action 1g past | position in Greek and Latin—“scem stiff and artificial, in comparison Morr 
in the dead immeasurable age, and the scene of its pheno- | with the problems of mathematics.” There is this great advantage in he, 
mena is clothed with wonderful living beauty and fertility. The | composition, that there is an ideal perfection in it to which the scholar lange 
soil grows, in one word, everything; the rarest, tiniest flowers | js always reaching forward. The problem affords some scope, it is with 
are found in the vicinity of the grandest of giant trees ; and the | true, for elegance, but not to anything like the same extent. Mr. Tod- ; an 
loveliest spots in the island are garlanded with luxuriant creepers, | hunter again mentions it as a disadvantage of classical study, that “we Mam 
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xe youths enter the Universities whose position in the final classical 
examination is already practically assured,” whereas “ distinguished 
success in the mathematical competition cannot be confidently expected, 
whatever be the ability of the candidate, unless he is willing to subject 
himself to steady and continued discipline.” Does he mean that at 
Cambridge youths get the highest places in the classical examination 
without “steady and continuous discipline”? We can hardly believe 
it, A man must read his books, and he must be a genius indeed to keep 
up his skill in composition without practice. No such geniuses cer- 
tainly are found at Oxford. As to the “assured position,” many of our 
readers will have observed, not without surprise, the accuracy with 
which experienced teachers of mathematics can predict the place which 
lads of sixteen or soventeen will one day occupy in the Tripos, assign- 
ing them to the first, second, or third decade of Wranglers; or declaring, 
it may be, that no labour will get them beyond the Senior Optime or 
Janior Optime class, 

Scnoot Booxs.—We have before us four piles, representing four dif- 
ferent divisions of school books, and there is a certain significance in 
their relative sizes. Largest of all is the pile of books relating to sub- 
jects which are known under the somewhat vague appellation of 
“English ”; then comes, with almost equal bulk, the “Classics,” and 
“Science,” the latter, perhaps, having the advantage; and the last, 
Modern Languages.” A General Sketch of History, by Edward 
Freeman, D.C.L. (Macmillan), may appropriately head the list. Thisis 
an exceedingly able book, and shows all tho mastery of the subject 
waich we should expect in its author. In about three hundred 
octavo pages of the smallest kind, Mr. Freeman takes us from the time 
of the Aryan Unity down to the days of Queen Victoria. The early 
movements of the Aryans, the history of Greece, the history of Rome, 
the Republic and the Empire, Christian and Heathen, are 
sketched in brief, forcible chapters, into which is compressed a 
truly marvellous amount of historical fact, admirably selected and 
arranged. Our only doubt is whether it is not tco strong meat for the 
babes—and most schoolboys are in this matter of history very babes— 
who will have to digest it. The learned author must have some diffi- 
culty in realising the mental condition of the average learner; perhaps 
atrue anecdote will help him to do so. The present writer was dis- 
eussing the first chapter of the “Sketch” with a class not more than 
usually ignorant and unintelligent. Mr. Freeman here limits his sub- 
ject to the history of the Western world. Would it be believed that 
every ono of the class imagined Europe to be in the ustern world, this 
notion being fortified by the fact that it does appear in the eastern 
hemisphere of the atlases? It may well be that boys who start with 
this sort of preparation should get lost in the very dense forest which 
Mr. Freeman bids them traverse. Our own impression is that the more 
knowledge a boy has of the history of any particular period, falling 
short, of course, of thorough acquaintance, the more good he will 
get from this “Sketch.” Nothing could be better for binding together 
scattered notions. Our own experience, as far as it goes, confirms this 
impression. We certainly found the book far more interesting and, we 
should fancy, useful in going over the more familiar ground of Groek, 
Roman, and English history, than we did when we followed with its 
help the succession of Saxon and Franconian Emperors. Mr. Freeman’s 
little volume is the introduction to an “ Historical Course for Schools.” 
The first of the series appears in a Jistory of England, by Edith 
Thompson. (Macmillan.) Mr. Freeman's editorship is a guarantee 
for a certain excellence. Miss Thompson is orthodox on important 
points, speaks of English instead of Anglo-Saxon, has a sound judgment 
about Edward L, &c., but we doubt whether she has not mado a serious 
mistake, The book is too much compressed, and consequently too dry. 
We compare it in this respect with another book on our list, A Primary 
History of Britain, edited by William Smith. (Murray.) Miss Thomp- 
son gives about seven lines to the battle of Bannockburn, and not more 
than nine to the Battle of Waterloo. Dr. Smith, who has, it is true, 
the advantage of about a third more space at his disposal, gives in each 
case a really graphic and intelligible description. We should be sorry 
to disparage what is a very careful and meritorious work, but if we 
may use the simile, the body does not get properly nourished on highly 
concentrated food. We take an instance almost at random. We read, 
and it is a curious fact—novel, we must allow, to us—that Charles XII. 
of Sweden at one time meditated helping a Jacobite invasion of Scot- 
land. But we doubt whether a multitude of matters, of which this is a 
Sample, are properly introduced into a volume which would barely 
suffice for the detailed history of a single reign of average length. 
Dr. Smith’s seems a valuable manual, though scarcely fitted, we 
imagine, for the “elementary schools” mentioned on its title-page.——We 
mention under this head of “ School Books ” a work which is rathor in- 
tended for teachers, and should be to them—if only they are qualified 
to appreciate it—of the greatest utility, //istorical Outlines of 
English Accidence, by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 
Latin scholars will understand what we mean when we say that Dr. 
Morris’s learned book doos for English what Mr. Roby’s Grammar has 
done for Latin ; given, that is, a full and exhaustive account of tho 
language, of its inflexional forms, &c.; Dr. Morris, however, dealing 
With a period considerably more extended. Not the least of the many 
and great merits of the volume is the copious index. A School 





Manual of English Grammar, by William Smith, D.C.L., and Theo- | 
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philus D. Hall, M.A. (Murray), aims at being “a really serviceable 
working school-book.” For this purpose we are inclined—for oll at 
least but the highest form of a school—to prefer another book which 
lies before us, An English Grammar for the Use of Learners, by the 
Rev. F. Meyrick (Cassell and Co.) English grammars are burdened 
both with many technicalities that might be more properly relegated to 
logic, and with details that are needed for the foreigner rather than for 
the scholar, who is being taught systematically the language which in 
one sense he knows already. The work of Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall is 
very carefully prepared ; it is especially rich in well-selected examples 
from English literature. Asa manual for the more advanced student, it 
will be of great value. Mr. Meyrick’s little volume is more elementary. 
—outledge’s British Primer (Routledge) is a spelling-book for 
children.——A_ Rhyming Geography, by the Rey. Alex. Mackay, LL.D. 
(Simpkin and Marshall), is not to be praised either for the felicity of 
the idea or for the skill of the execution. Fancy a luckless child boing 
set to learn such stuff as this,—a description of Greece !— 
“ Two thirds the size of Scotia, 
Two fifths its population ; 
In climate, beauty, loveliness, 
Of highest reputation. 
“ The capital is Athens fair 
(On the A2gean shore), 
Which Cecrops founded long ago, 
Three thousand year and more. 
“ Here Science, Art, and Literature 
For ages had their home; 
But Athens was eclipsed at last 
By proud, victorious Rome. 
“ And now her glory is no more, 
And Greece is but a by-word, 
The home of lawless brigandage, 
Of anarchy and discord.” 


Outlines of Political Economy, by A. H. Dick, D.S.C. (Collins), 
seems likely to be a useful manual, not disfigured by crotchets or 
partisanship, social or theological. A History of George IIL. 
to the Battle of Waterloo, by G. R. Gleig (Longmans), is a 
portion extracted from the author’s “School History of England,” 
to which Mr. E. E. Morris, the well-known master of the Bed- 
fordshire Middle-Class School, has added a sketch of the litera- 
ture of the period, Among “ Reading Books,” we have Zhe 
Technical Series of Reading Books, Book 5, designed and edited by 
J. Stuart Laurie (Marshall and Laurie), and Zhe Marshfield Maiden 
and the Fairy Ordina, by Mrs. W. H. Wigley (Murby); and Zhe Useful 
Knowledge Reading- Book, Fourth Standard for Girls, by the Rev. E. 
T. Stevens and the Rey. Charles Hole (Longmans). We have also 
to mention Zhe Principles of Arithmetic, by D. O'Sullivan, Ph.D. 
(Dublin: Alexander Thom), intended as a “ comprehensive text-book 
for the use of teachers and advanced pupils.” Tophon: an Intro- 
duction to the Art of Writing Greek Iambic Verse, by the Writer of 
“Nuces” and “ Lucretilis.” (Rivingtons.) The “ Writer” is, as most 
of our classical readers will be aware, one of the ablest and most skilful 
of Eton tutors. The “Notice to Boys” is a model of terse and lucid 
explanation. The principle of the cwsura especially is set forth more 
clearly than we have seen done before, by the figure of “a double slope 
of which one side is longer than the other.” The exercises are skilfully 
graduated. Mr. Johnson has given the “ faithful” who still continue 
to practise the noble “art of writing Greek Iambies” a very nseful 
help. Latin Prose through English Idiom, by the Rey. Edwin Abbott, 
D.D. (Seeleys), is also the work of an able and experienced teacher. 
“It is intended,” to quote from the author's preface, “to give a rapid 
summary of the Rules of Latin Syntax, regarded from an English point 
of view.” The book contains “ Rules and Reasons,” in which the pecu- 
liar constructions of Latin are explained, where explanation is possible 
(nothing in this part, as we have found by experience, is more useful 
than the “ Dictionary of Prepositions”), “ Miscellaneous Idioms,” and 
“Graduated Exercises.” As to these last, we may quote Dr. Abbott 
with advantage :—* These Exercises are arranged on a principle that I 
have adopted for many years, and that I may call the pitfall principle. 
Each Exercise contains a number of pits or traps. All traps that prove 
fatal are repeated in the following exercise in a disguised form. If the 
fatality continues, the traps are repeated, always masked in different 
expressions, until even the weakest pupil gains experience enough to 
warn him of danger.” The book is one of the best that we have ever 
seen on the subject. A full index would add to its value.——We have 
also to notice The Fifth and Sixth Books of Casar's Gallic War, 
by the Rey. T. Kirk (Bemrose), and The Fifth Book of Cesar’s 
White, D.D. (Longmans), one of 




















Gallic War, by the Rev. J. T. 
‘the series of “Grammar School Texts.” Both editions are fur- 
nished with vocabularies, that in Dr. White's being excellent, as 


indeed might be expected. Mr. Kirk gives some notes, too scanty to 


be of much use. We have also before us A Preparatory School Latin 


| Delectus, by a Preparatory Schoolmaster (Longmans); A Latin Read- 


ing Book for Junior Classes, by D. H. Paton (Edinburgh: Laurie); a 
Second Easy Latin Reading Book, by the Rev. E. Fowle (Longmans), 
a book on the merits of which it is impossible to decide without a trial, 
but which certainly looks worth trying; Constructive Latin Evercises, 
by John Robson, B.A., eighth edition (Stanford); A First Latin Gram- 
mar, by the Rev. Thomas White, LL.D. (Seeleys); A Catechism of 
Roman History, by Elizabeth M. Sewell (Longmans). The third 
volume of German Classics, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, appears under 
the editorship of C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (The Clarendon Press). This 
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by David Page, LL.D. (Blackwood), setting forth iho work of two Howie, Scots W orthies, with Notes, 32: nO .. . (Porteous) 1/0 
A ‘ Be et. (DIAC! aid . King (C. C.), Map& Plan Drawing (Military Manuals) (Cassell, “Petter, &Galpin) 3% 
years in the Newcastle College of Physical Science; A First Book Ladies of Bever Hollow, cr 890 .......« (Chapman & Hall) 29 
we * eae lee Lauterdale, a Story of Two Generation eesseseseee (Strahan) 31/6 
of Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins (Collins) ; Introduction to Astronomy, by | Majendie (V.D.), Arms. &c., of the h Service ..(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 3/ 
1 eaae Plnmmer (Collins). both of these last formi arts of “Collins” | Neebe (F.), Children’s Mirror, St ries in German 1 English ...... (Longman) 3% 
John Isaac Plummer (( setae both - th : last forming pa - of Callin: Old Friends and New Friends, by H. W. Dulcken, roy: al ae » (Warne «& Co.) 38 
Elementa ys science Series; Physical Ge ography, by Professor Geikie | Pennefather (W.), Original Hymns and Th ughts .F. Shaw &0o.) 2% 
eam} ee A he “Sejence Pri rs” whic >vofassors slay Pet Lamb Picture-Book, 4to oo --(Routledge) 5/9 
(Maemi Ilan), one ¢ f th scien rimers” which Profe . Hux! y+ | Prime (W. C.), I Go a-Fishing, er 8y "(Low & Go.) 50 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart are editing; and Géographie Physique, by | Reid (Captain Mayne), The White Chief, ; (Chapman & Hall) 20 
P 2 a : ae Richardson, Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Conic Sec *tions (Rivingtons) 4% 

r ] Yaris: Delacrave) ase may be reckonec 8) 4h 
Antonio Roche (Paris: Delagrave). With these may be reckoned, | pice (Captain J. C.), Notes on Cavalry Service ...(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 3@ 
though it seeks to assume an aspect of amusement, rather than of study, | Smith (J. Hamblin), Treatise on Arithmoti ic, = up 8 oo an 3/6 
“ee ae" ’ . vs » e te 7 . Soares (G. de M.), Sketches on the Wing, cr 8vo (Dean & Son) 24 

" "eS: 108 P h ; ‘onologicd ‘ P . * < 
Geological Stories: a Series of Autobiograp hies in Chronol y id Order, Takaw Cal), Maken Ot Meena BF BVO secscoccoscaseocerercscecvesecsee eine (tral aa) 38 
by J. E. Tavlor (Hardwicke). Temple (H.), Catholic Faith; or, What the Chu y ..(Bell) 29 
. r Three Venerable Ladies of Eng!and on ¢ yh irch P 2 ...(Skeffin gion) 19 
y . Treasures Lost and Found; a Story of Life in How: 8vo (Dean & Son) 2 

- r ra . om Tp 2 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. White (J. P.), Lays & Legends of the Englis h Lake ( “er8vo(J.R.Smith) 60 
Bardwell (W.), What a House Should Be, versus Death in the House(Dean& Son) 3/6 | Wood (J. G.), The C alendar of the Months, 12m : -.(Routledge) 3% 
Baring-Gould (S.), Golden Gate, 16mo.......++.. svemneneuien jsciniatnoeueisinetioned (Hodges) 4/0 Worsfold (J. N.), The Vaudois of Piedmont,a Visi : Valleys (Shaw&Co.) 3/9 
a ——e — ————— 











XFORD 


SCHOOL, | DIC 
COWLEY, 


(}* HOVE. HOUS 
meee 
J.H. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on | 
Tuesday, September 16th. He prepares boys for the 
Public Schools, for Matriculation in London, and for 
the Local Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
He divides the year into three terms. He possesses one 
of the best best playgrounds in Brighton. 


A Public School, 


merce. 
education, laundress, &c. 











begins on September 8. 
‘ E 


DIOCESAN 


near Oxford. 


are prepared for the Universities, Military or Civil- 
Service Examinations, for the Professions, and Com- 
The terms are £42 a year, which include board, 
A prospectus and particulars 
may be had of the Principal. 


SCHOOL, t ONDON INTERNATION 
4 






College. 


PuULRLEENTH C) 
CONGRESS, BATH, 1873. 

9th, and 10th. 
PROGRAMMES ani TIC KE 


The Next School Term 





|. see INHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 


PRESIDENT—The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G, 





THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 


and can be obtained on application. 





AL 


COLLEGE, Spring z Grove, near [sleworth.—The 


VistrorR—The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. AUTUMN TERM commences on the 18th of Septem 
- Ine H lred Bo ! ber.—Further information may be obtained by applying 
limited to One Hundred Boys, who | tg Dy, LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 


CHURCH 
OCTOBER 7th, 8th, 


2TS are NOW READY, 


Gentlemen (but not 





HEAD MAster—Rev. J, T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Course of Studies that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the school and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 
For full information, apply to the Secretary, Rev. C 
J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 


NONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 
Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
Son-in-Law, HENRY M, BARKER, LL.D 
Honours WON By PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 


‘ 


>. HA 


and his 











1. Universities.—Class Prizes: Fourteen first and | Jast Session. 
secon Iniversity Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per ar I * Fonwe & : ; 5 
&e pg Ba ee in Senet tose of salu dicen te } : First Year s Stu lents.—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, and 
re . 2 — nienacae ’ = — £10. Summer Prizes: £15, £10, and £5. 
in highest honours. : - 2 “7% 

2. Publie Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- | _ Second Year's Students.—Winter Prizes: £20, £15 
pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry and £10. Summer Prizes: £15, £10, and £5. ; 
and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, Dresserships, and the Clinical and Obstetric 
Woolwich Competition, R.E. aud R.A. (June, 1873). Clerkships 


June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. 


and £10; rey Vau ‘s Cheselden Medal; 

TD , an : 7eN RPK . the Treasurer's Gold Medal ~the Gr anger Testimonial 

Pe BLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION.— | Pitti Tie Mouse: Puysiciamabipas the Two 

=r Aon ee House-Surgeoncies; the Resident Accoucheurships. 

iar AT ae TORY SC HooL a) | Two Medical Registrarships, at a ‘salary of £40 each 

for the a lic com. a the Fettes | are awat ved to third and Fourth year’s Students, 
lege, Edinburgh. according to 

will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1873, “TT he SOL L Y WE ‘DAL, with a Prize of 10 Guineas 

the Rev. CHARLES DARNELL, M.A., late of | will be awarded at the end of the Session to a Student 


Bagby School, and Classical Scholar of Pembroke 
nd Downing Colleges, Cambridge, 
AtcC SARGILF IELD, TRINITY, EDINBURGH. 
Prospectuses, terms, references, &c., may be ob- 
tained from the Rev. C. DARNELL, Hillmorton, 
Rugby, up to September 3; after that date, at Cargil- 
field, Trinity, Edinburgh. 


( UEEN’S 





COLL EGE, 43 
Harley Street, W. 


and 4) 





Ineorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, for the Harley. Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Francis 
General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certi- Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W. Elliott, Dr. Evans, 
ficates. Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. R. W. Jones. 

VISITOR—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Sur- 

COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. gery: Mr. Sydney Jones a MacCormac ener - 

» TRY Ay "Ira ein ni Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. *hysiology aud Practica 

- Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., I rincipal. Physiology: Dr. Ord and Dr. John Sariey. Descrip- 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett.) Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. tive Anatomy: Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. 
Rev. T. A. Come, M.A. Rey. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. | Wagstaffe. Anatomy in the Dissecting Room: Anato- 
ee M A. " W. Cave Thomas, mical Lecturers, Mr. Rainey and Dr. R. W. Reid. 
tev. Francis Garden, M.A. | G. Toscani. Practical and Manipulative Surgery: Mr. Croft. 


John Hullah. Henry Warren, K.L. 
Alphonse Mariette. Gottlieb Weil. Ph.D 

The College will Re-open for the Michaelmas Term 
on Monday, October 6. Prospectuses may be had on 
application to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 
Classes in Greek and Conversation Classes in Modern 
Languages formed on the entry of six names. Indi- 
vidual instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Boarders are received on the College premises. 

The Assistant-Secretary will attend on and after 
September 22 to answer personal inquiries. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
3 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For om between Five and Fourteen. 

The School will Re-open for the Misheclens Term 
on Monday, September 29th. Prospectuses may be 
had on application to pl prog EB at the College 
Office. Boarder 's received on the College premises. 

E. H PLU MPTRE M.A., Dean. 





)UEEN'S 











T. 
S EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
Al, SESSION for 1873 and 1874 will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 
1873, on which occasion an Inaugural Address will be 
delivered by Dr. J. Harley, at Two o'clock. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 
for the third ag 10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 
PRIZES & APPOINTMENTS FOR TUE SESSION, 
The WILLIAM TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by 
the late Sir Wa. Tire, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., the proceeds 
of £1,000 Consols, tenable for three years, was awarded 


: he MEDIC: 




















Third Year's Studer its.—Wit er Prizes: £20, £15, 











of the Third, Fourth, Fifth, or Si ixth ses urs, for the best 
Report of Surgical Cases. = sane 


MEDICAL OF F ICERS. 


sue 
Sd 


Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr, BARKER and 
Dr. J. RISDON BENNETT. 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr, FrepericK Le 


GROS CLARK. 
Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchi- 
son, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 
Mr. Liebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. 











Chemistry and Practical Chemistry: Dr, A.J. Bernays. 
Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Fhysics and Natural Philo- 
sophy: Dr. Stone. Materia Medica: Dr. Clapton 
Forensic Medicine and Hygiene: Dr. Stone and Dr. 
Gervis. Comparative Anatomy: Mr. ©. Stewart. 
Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. Liebreich, Botany: Mr. A. 
W. Bennett. Dental Surgery: Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy; Dr. Payne. Mental 
Diseases: Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. 
R. G. WUITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
ee Medica! Secretary, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
S.E 


“HEALTH RESORTS. 
pernacontve HOTEL.—Air bracing 


yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
—24” Apartments.—Cuisine excellent—Wines choice. 





Table d’Hote daily. 


admitting Ladies or 
Trausferable), may be had on application to the 
Acting Secretary, at the Office, Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
Applications by letter n be accompanied by a re- 
mittance. P.-O, Orders should be made payable to 
THOMAS nee INBY. Stamps cannot be received in 








1ount of exchange, viz., 3 per 
. Where stamps are forwarded, 
jd fur a Member's Ticket, or 
rret that the necessity of 
m, coupled with the 







has compelled them to raise 





Rev Prebendar JCKLE 
‘he Rey. T. P. ME rHU E N, ? 

Colonel WYNDHAM BAKER Hon. Sees 
JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq.. j 
WILLIAM D AUBENY, Esq,., 


All letters and i liries to be addressed to the 
Acting Secretar TH MAS PONSONBY, Church Coa- 
gress Office Asse mbly Rooms, Bath. 


Sole M JAMES GUIVER.—EVERY 
EVENING, the will commence with 
Lord Byron's Gi Tragedy of MANFRED, 





co THE ATRE ROYAL— 





I mance 
und Choral 








with entirely new an ce ent Scenery and Effects 
by Messrs . Te W. L. Telbin, and F. Fenton. 
Manfred, Mr. Charles Di Supported by Messrs, 
W. Rignold, Palmer, Fenton, Egan, Alfred Honey, 
Bruton, &c.; Mesdames Henderson, Baldwin Everard, 
Russell, Cowper, Jane Coveney, Kemp, Alice Phiilipa, 


&e. Grand Ballet arranged by Mr. 

the direction of Mr. Beale 
1ard. Costumes by Mn. 
the Comic Drama of 


Cormack jorus under 
Musica! Director, Mr. Join 
Thompson. Ti » cone! 
the I 












w 
ISERTER. 


DOMINIQUE Messrs. Calhaem, 
ene ston, &c.; 4 sds. Everard, Cowper, Lynd, & 
—Doors opet l ; commence at 7.30. Bor 





Office open daily fro m lv till 5, 


ppRincese S THEATRE ROYAL 













NOTICE, 

In consequence of the immense success which has 
attended the production ¢ Manfred,” which nightly 
attracts crowded and husiastic audiences, Mr. 
Guiver deems it advi ) POSTPONE the Produc- 
tion of Mr. Jame bury’s new Fairy Spectacular 
Extravaganza, en i The WILL of WISE KING 
EINO. Due notice will! be given of its representation. 





1D oY AL POLYTECHNIC.—The En- 

»v chanted Glen: Fifth Edition, and 177th Time. 
New Songs and new Ghost Effects by the Author. 
Open daily, from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, Admission ls. 


B EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 

TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 

can only be procured by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

been for the last seventy years highly 
: who have used it, and con- 

» that can be relied om 

2s Yd per box. 


ROW LAN D'S MACASSAR OIL 

















Which has 
prized by the thou 
sider it the only D 









Preserves, Strengthens, and Be autiffes the Huma 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, fos 6 i family bottles, equal to four 
small), and 21s per bottle. 


R0WLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and ® 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 48 64 
and 8s 6d i per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “Rowland's” Articles 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY ALL De ORLD. 





Se | 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCII 
Always Secures 
eli of the La iress, 
7” Delle se ea the Beholder, | 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. | 


aa e ne: 
JOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S | 
IN SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
sanounce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where al] communications should be addressed. 
ee me a hl ry - 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used | 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, | 
in bags and boxes of 71b., 14lb., 231b., 56lb., and 1 ewt. | 
Beware of imitations. | 


IDMAN'S SEA SALT, used daily, | 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 




















IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one | 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of | 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths. Argyll | 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a | 
healthful uxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


{yon SEA SALT should be used 
in every nu y. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in begs and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mart:. 





IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- | 
solving five or si ces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations nan and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
Words, * Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. | 
Ph itt i Siete epee 














OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
@y TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

, LOSS of HAIR, &c., 

Patronized t y the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
Mé&; TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
4 London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simpl y of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the’ octs of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carri 












re paid 
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This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Officcs, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


JURE AERATED 
ELLIS'’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtts and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


I E: AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
4 (The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


”- see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bu SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments So long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 


lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square | 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 

Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

Fg ek SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACL of | 


MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
excellent economic flayuuring stuck for soups, sauces, 
and made dishes. 

“ Food for the nerves."—(Liebig.) 







RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Ww. MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circalar may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, aod 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. en 
yy LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s cach ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





“OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The | 


’ excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 


| brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT aud RUEUMATIC 


PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain tu prevent the disease 


attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d 

per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
SOINT 


L —PREVENTION of WEAKNESS.—Whenever 
circumstances produce impure blood, lessen the force, 
or in any way disarrange the balance of circulation 
stagnation takes place in the lungs, and consumption 





or other formidable symptoms discover themselves. | 


Let Holloway’s remedies be tried on the first feelings 
of debility, or on the first annoyance of a dry hacking 
cough. After the chest both before and behind has 
been fomented with warm brine, and the skin has 
been dried with a towel, the Ointment should be 
rubbed twice a day upon the cheat aud between the 
shoulders, and the Pills should be taken in alterative 
doses to purify the blood and cleanse the system 
without weakening it, cr rousing or aggravating 


; Bervous irritation, 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.! 


WATERS. | 


‘MENT& PILLS. | 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT. 
EYLON COMPANY (Limited).— 
The Directors invite applications for Debentures 
to replace others falling due. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, j Secretaries. 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1947, 

I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide an 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bill 
neg tiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
Ec. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











| TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| PENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 2 
per cent. 
| PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
| An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
| ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR, 
| For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their ofice. They also issue circular notes for the use 
| of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
| encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be asceriaived 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


(3 ae STOCK IN VES L- 








MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 

CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 

First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 
| The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 investet in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The Invest 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds. The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors aud 
publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted 
by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
and upwards Deposit Notes uader the seal of the Uom- 
pany, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Luterest of 

5} per cent. per annum for 5 years. 


5 = and upwards. 
Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
| A. W. RAY, Manager. 


— —_—_-2 — 


DE tock 2TE, or SOLUBLE 


TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efileacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
| fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street - 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S . 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBURN LONDON 


I 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Monsieur Maurice: a New 


Novelette, And other Tales. By AMELIA B. 
Epwakps, Author of “Barbara's History,” &c. 


3 vols. 
From Birth to Bridal. By Mrs. 
“This novel contains some capital domestic scenes, 


Day. 3 vols. 
and some charming dialogue, which only a lady would 
have written.” —MMessenger. 


The Three Oxonians. 


USHER. 3 vols. 
“A capital book.”—John Bull. 


“The book is readable and entertaining, and the | 


interest is well sustained."—Graphic, 


The Wrong Man. By the Hon.) 


| 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols., 21s, 


Lilian’s Penance. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vois. 
“A remarkably attractive novel."—John Bull, 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 
Aipé, Author of * Rita,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A clever and interesting book.” —Saturday Review. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

13 Great Marlborough Street. | 
4 PICTURES of EVERY | 
5,000 DESCRIPTION. 
FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. | 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. | 

GEORGE REES | 

OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 

41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, | 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8v0, price 7s 6d. | 
COLLOQUY on the ULILITARIAN 
THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky'’s “History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. | 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Warrington: | 
PERCIVAL PEARSE, 8 Sankey Street, 








Now ready, price 6d. | 


HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis- 

ter of the Crown. 
“The People of England are taught nothing but | 
violence."—JOHN BriGHuT. | 


Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Lllustrated. 


HE STOMACH and its TRIALS. 
CONTENTS.—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
‘Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 
Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. 
—How Wind on the Stomach eauses Palpitation and 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode. 
With valuable Prescriptions.—Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- | 
vent Heart Disease—Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. Irritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 
its Cure—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert a 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable | 
Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 
Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrheea.—The above 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
manual of health that has yet been published. 

Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence as 
a scholar ;—''I have carefully read over your treatise, 
and from sad experience, endorse every word of it. 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
little food. I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude I 
shall never be able to discharge.” 

Dr. Edwardes, 
contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
which is not always found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment.” 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.”—.Newcastle 
Baily Chronicle. | 

“ The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
variety of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free 
from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
—Northern Review. 

J.C, ENO, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


gern Satya for 1861.—FOR SALE. 
Address “J. B.,” Spectator Office, 1 Wellington | 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


IEW of the ORGAN in St. PAUL’s, 

and Carved Details.—See the BUILDER of this 
‘Week (4d, or by post 44d.).—Also Critical Notices of St. | 
Paul's—Proposed National School of Art—The Vienna | 

Exhibition— Health in House-building, &—1 York 
Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. | 


| 
By Frank 4 TRUE 
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| Specially prepared for sufferers from 


A CONCISE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IV. 
By E. J. HOWELL. 
| 8yo, pp. 505, price 10s 6d. 
| WILLIAM BLack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





| THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 


1. 
Now published. 


REFORMER. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, £1 53 6d. 
Originally published in Biackwood'’s Magazine. 
9 


The Second Hundred Thousand, price 6d, 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, in extra biuding, price 6s, 


LAYS AND LEGENDS 


ENGLISH LAKE COUNTRY. 


With Copious Notes. 
By JoHN PAGEN WHiré, F.R.C.S. 
London: J. Russet SMITH. 
Carlisle: G. and. T. CowArRp. 


~ WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative 
for the weak. It behoves the public to see that they 


obtain 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 
at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold by all 
Grocers at 30s per dozen. 

WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
TAPESTRE 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of rea! wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
ingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 

And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


BReecH Loaves. _ 


SECOND-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 
REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. 


KE WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
de LONDON. 
(chee FOR INVALIDS. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 











pe CU-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 


UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices. 
Celebrated for our 1ls. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
every description of Travelling Equipage. 

lL. DAVIDS, Manager. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothi 
BH» to the Queen, the Royal Family, ang 4 
Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil'o the 
1l4to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill Tatiiter, 
also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester: 50 Bold 923 
Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham Street, 


TOTTe) ‘ 
qd, NIGOLLS TOURIST, The ee OER. 
_H. J, NICOLL IST, TRAVELLING 
CRUISING SUITS for GENTLEMEN, from 4 
Guineas; Waterproof Tweed Overcoats. fron oe 
For Shooting,—the Cheviot One-and-a-half G Pn 
Shooting Jackets, with Cartridge and Pack Poche” 


H. gXi COLES sPecrar 
“Me MATERIALS for BOYS’ surrs 14 
DRESSES, particularly adapted for Seaside Wear one 
Play uses. Eton Jacket Suits. Hats, Shirts, u. and 
&e., suitable for each dress. Bie 


4 OR LADIES.—II. J. NICOLL'S 
SPECIALITIES in RIDING HABITS, from Thr 
to Eight Guineas; a New Habit Covert Jacket. a ad 
Waterproof Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume, 
the New “ Dreadnought” Ulster Coats, with Regis. 
tered Contracting Waistbelt, in Waterproof, Tweed 
Cheviot, and Beaver Cloths, 











PATHS and TOILET Warr— 

> WILLIAM S. BURTON has one large show. 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largast 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dig. 
tinguished in this country. 

Portable Showers, 8s 6d. 

Pillar Showers, £3 10s 

to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 33s. 

A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 39 
large Show Roonis, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.. 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


Nursery, 25s 
Sponging 


to 49s, 


1 to 383, 















UDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and w 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saying to large or small families, 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
1 teen and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


DELIGI LASTING 








DELIGHTFUL and 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERV ICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 











ESTABLISHED D E A 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED F 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELecTro Forks—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
e Spoons, » 268 to 44s; es 7s to 34s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETs, from £3 10s to £18. 
DisH CovERsS—Tin, 238; M 3; Electro, £12, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 ds. 
ie LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s. 
LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BoXgs, &c. 
CLocKS—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Diuner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 






, 65 









. } ———— 
retical commonsense, an cement EURNISH YOUR HOUSE wrx THE BEST ARTICLES 
} AT 


N E , s. A.D. 1700. 


URNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, aud Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CorNIcES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2-light, 18s; 3 do ; 5-do., £6 63 

” Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s 
KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

” Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 15s. 
Kitchen UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 






TURNERY Goopbs, BrusHEs, Mats, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢. 





| 
| 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
RT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


the THIRD. By the late FeLix WHITEHURST. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
_ [Vow ready, 


COU 


NAPOLEON 


LD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emivio Casretar. | 


0 Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
i 3 a 


[Vow ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


The GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel by 
WrutamM Harrison AINsworTH, Author of “ Boscobel,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
“Rookwood, « The Tower of London,” * The Miser’s Daughter,” &c., &c. r 
3 vols. [Just ready, 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripvet., 
Author of “ George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “The Race 
for Wealth,” * Far Above Rubies,” ** Home, Sweet Home!" “A Life s Assize, 
&e., &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


By Ropsrt St. Joun Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 
(Now ready. 





‘s Weakness. 
Penghter,” «Church and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 


of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &€., &c. 


NOR LOVE, NOR LANDS. 


“Victory Deane,” “ Valentine Forde,” &c. In 3 vols. 
The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION. By 


NormMaN NUGENT. In 3 vols. (Just ready. 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY. By Geratp Grayt, 


Author of “Coming Home to Roost,” In 2 vols. (Just ready, 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


By the Author 
In 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 


By the Author of 


[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEASIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 


Second-hand Copies of the Original Editions of the following Popular Novels, pub- 
lished in cloth, at 10s 6d per Volume, are now offered, strongly bound in half-roap, 
at 2s per Volume :— 

At His Gates, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols., 6s—The Eustace Diamonds, by Anthony 
Trollope, 3 vols.,6s—In the Days of My Youth, by Amelia B. Edwards, 3 vols., 6s— 
Austin Friars, by Mrs. Riddell, 3 vols., 6s—Bessie, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols., 6s— 
Dene Hollow, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 3 vols, 6s—A Bridge of Glass, by F. W. 
Robinson, 3 yols., 6s—Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas, 3 vols., 6s—Erma’s Engage- 
ment, 3 vols., 6s—Fair to See, 3 vols., 6,—Folle-Farine, by “ Ouida,” 3 vols., 6s— 
Gemma, by T. A. Trollope, 3 vols., 6s—Good-Bye, Sweetheart! 3 vols.,6s—Her Lord 
and Master, by Florence Marryat, 3 vols., 6s.—Lothair, 3 vols., 6s—Madonna Mary, 
3 vols. 6s—The Maid of Sker, by R. D. Blackmore, 3 vols., 6s—Man and Wife, by 
Wilkie Collins, 3 vols. 6s—The Normans, by Anna H. Drury, 2 vois., 4s—Nobody’'s 
Fortune, by Edmund Yates, 3 vols., 6s—Patty, by Mrs. Macquoid, 2 vols., 4s—Poor 
Mi-s Finch, 3 vols., 6s--Queen Mab, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols., 6s—Robert 
Ainsleigh, by M. E. Brad ion, 3 vols., 6s—Satanella, by Captain Whyte-Melville, 2 
vols., 4s—Sarchedon, 3 vols., 6s—A Terrible Temptation, by Charles Reade, 3 vols., 
6s—and more than THREE HUNDRED other Recent NOVELS at the Lowest 
Current Prices. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


New Edition now ready, Postage Free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


A SIMPLE T O Ns: 
A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES READE. 


DICKENS'S WORKS.—HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


‘iv?TfTrtis DORR 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Forming the New Volume of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens's Works. 
With 58 Illustrations by J. MAHONEY. 
Cloth gilt, 4s; in stiff wrapper, 3s. [Will be ready next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





I T. 





A NEW STORY by HESBA STRETTON. 
Ready this day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
HNESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “The DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” &c., &c. 
HENRY 8. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





A CHOICE GIET-BOOK for the SEASON, 








ptrs FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, 
& and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. In 6 vols. royal 8vo, price £3 15s, cloth 
wit and gilt ¢ s. A completely New Edition, with the Text Re-edited, and the 


tes (uy wards of Three Hundred), compared with natural specimens, and re- 
vioured previous to printing by Kronheim and Co.'s Oil-Colour Process. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


“The VOYAGE of the “ ZEALOUS.” 

On Tuesday next, in 8yo, with a Map and numerous Illustrations, price 21s, cloth. 
UR JOURNAL in the PACIFIC. By the Officers of 
H.M.S,“ Zealous.” Arranged and Edited by Lieut. S$. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


-PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and his 


Morals. Four Lectures by R. C. Trexcu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 





SECOND EDITION, enlarged and revised, this day. 


$ “4 \q a 
HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 
and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, 
| Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” Globe Svo, 6s. 
| ay Mr. Macmillan's glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough to kindle 
in every tourist the desire to take the same interesting high lands for his own 
| autumn holidays."—Saturday Review. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, price 6s, this day. 


‘AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By 


the Rev. CHARLES KinGsLey, Canon of Westminster. With numerous Illus- 
trations, 
“Tf it does not interest from the beginning to the very end, it will not be the 
fault of the author.”"—Morning Post. 
“A better tourist could not possibly have gone on a better tour. The strong 
point and charm of * At Last’ are its animated and pictorial descriptions of natural 
objects and of scenery.”—Times. 


NEW VOLUME of the GLOBE LIBRARY. 


‘HORACE, RENDERED into ENGLISH 


PROSE. With Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, &c, By J. LONSDALE, 
M.A., and 8. LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d, or cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


(This day. 
Rev. FL. D. MAURICE’S SERMONS 


| PREACHED in COUNTRY CHURCHES. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


‘Rev. F. D. MAURICE’S MORAL and META- 


PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. L Ancient Philosophy, and the First to the 
Thirteenth Centuries. Vol. II. The Fourteenth Century, and the French 
Revolution, with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. New Edition, 2 
Vols. Svo, 25s. [This day, 


FOURTH EDITION, revised and enlarged, Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


Bryce, D.C.L.. Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, with Notes, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By T. D. Bernarp, M.A. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1864, (This day. 


THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. By the 


Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Vol. I. Taz Cuurcu or 
JERUSALEM, (This day. 


SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. By I. Topuuntsr, M.A., F.R.S. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Nine Maps, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian Tour 
—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guides—Heights of Mountains—Lakes, 
Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany, with 
full Information and Instructions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, 
Excursions, &c. 

The MAPS consist of a General Map of the Lake District and a Geological 
Map; Separate Sectional Maps of Windermere, Langdale, Coniston, Keswick, 
Buttermere, Wastwater, and Ullswater, on the Scale of One Inch to a Mile; and 
an Index to the Ordnance Survey Maps of the District. 

The following Sections are also published separately, with Maps, Is 6d each :— 
Keswick—Windermere and Langdale—Coniston, Buttermere, and Wastwater— 
Ullswater and Grasmere. 

“The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend or descend, so that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err in his ramble,.”—T7imes. 

“ Let every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. Jenkinson's volume, and never part 
company with it. If, with it in his pocket, he fails to see anything that he ought 
to see, or ever loses his way, it will not be the fault of his guide.”"—ASpeciavor. 

“The most perfect guide-book that we ever saw.” —Graphic. 


Also, feap. 8vo, with Caloured Map. 
JENKINSON’S EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 








WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS. 
LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: Unwritten History. 


JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. | 


“Asa book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind has appeared for a generation. 
The trials, battles, travels, sorrows, and joys of the chief personage fascinate the reader from the first page to 
the last. His description of scenery and incidents is so graphie that we seem to be present with the author. 
As a poetically-written narrative of an adventurous career, the ‘Life Amongst the Modocs’ will have perma- 


nent interest and reputation.” —Globe. 
“A very singular and interesting record. Asa literary work it is superior to the author's poetry. His rich 
and vigorous imagination finds ample scope without being hampered. Asa record of individual experience it 


is almost unique.”"—Speciator. 
NEW POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. | 
The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author | 


of “Bella Donna,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


| 

| 

| 

ROSA NOEL: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The pathetic story of ‘Rosa Noel’ lingers in our memory, possessing a threefold charm—that of novelty, 
originality, and refinement of style."—Court Express. 
‘An eminently readable story."—Athenzum. 


SHE and I: a Love Story; a Life History. By JohnC. 


HUTCHESON. 2 vols. crown Svo. } 
“ We own to having felt so much interest in the tale as to take a surreptitious glance at the end.”—Spectator. 


*. 49 . 
TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Katherine 
Macqvor, Author of * Patty,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. } 
“ A book worthy of much praise. The author is really master of her subject, and always writes with taste | 
and good sense. The characters are lightly and happily sketched.""—Standard. 
“In this most touching story Mrs. Macquoid has shown perhaps more power than in any of her former 
writings, charming and true to nature as some of them undoubtedly are. Our interest iu it never flags.”"— 
Morning Post. | 


LOVE or PRIDE. From the Swedish by Annie Wood. 


In 1 yol. [Just ready. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





The New Edition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in SCOTLAND will be ready NEXT WEEK. | 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
The New Edition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for FRANCE, | 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, and the PYRENEES, 
is NOW READY. | 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The NewEdition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTHERN | 
GERMANY and the TYROL, AUSTRIA, VIENNA, HUNGARY, and | 
the DANUBE, is NOW READY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | 
| 





FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 

CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


} 

| 

By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | 
| 

| 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). | 
(AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, | 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., | 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. | 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. | 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND | 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. | 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{EsTaBLisaup 1792.) | 





Museum. 


ee 
BURNS AND OATRE 


NEW BOOKS, 





The LIFE of the VENERABL 
MARIA TAIGI, the Roman Mae ANN 
Edited by Epwarp HEALY Tuoursoy oe 
Cloth, with Portrait, 63. » Ma 


LIFE of LUISA de CARVAJAL, By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Price 63, 


The QUESTION of ANGLICAN orp, 
NATIONS DISCUSSED. By E. E. Estoy 4 
M.A., F.A.S., Canon of St. Chad's Cathedral, i 
mingham. With an Appendix of Original Docg. 
ments and Photographic Facsimiles. Pricg }4, 


The PROPHET of CARMEL: a Serigg 
of Practical Considerations upon the History of 
Elias in the Old Testament. With a Suppl : 
Dissertation upon the Condition and Abode of 
Elias after his Translation—His Appearance on th 
Mount of Transfiguration—His Return at the End 
of the World. By the Rev. CHARLES B, Gargipg 

rice 5s. , 





WORKS BY THE VERY REV. J. 4 
NEWMAN, D.D. 
ANGLICAN DIFFICULTIES. Ney 


and Enlarged Editivn, 7s 64. 


LECTURES on CATHOLICISM ip 
ENGLAND. 4th Edition, with Notes. 


‘8 


SERMONS to MIXED CONGREGA. 
TIONS. New Edition. 7 


8. 


THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. Thirj 


Edition, cloth, 8s 6d, 


OCCASIONALSERMONS. Fcap.8yo, 


cloth, with Additiuas, os. 


VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 
ed collected for the first time. Fcap. 8vo, Third 
idition, 5s. 


The DREAM of GERONTIUS. Ninth 


Edition, 6d.; cloth, ls. 


CALLISTA. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. New 
Edition, 586d. Popular Library Edition, 386i; 


extra gilt, 4s. 
LOSS andGAIN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


The CHUROE ofthe FATHERS. New 
Edition, 4s. 





MEDITATIONS for the USE of the 
CLERGY, for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Gospels for the Sundays. From the Italian of 
Mgr. Scorri, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Re 
vised and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles. With 
a Preface by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of Wast- 
MINSTER, 

Vol. I. From the First Sunday in Advent to te 

Sixth Saturday after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Also, just published. 
Vol. Il. From Septuagesima Sunday to the Fourtt 

Sunday after Easter. Price 43. 


IERNE of ARMORICA: a Tale of the 


Time of Chlovis. By J.C. BATEMAN. 


|My CLERICAL FRIENDS and their 


RELATIONS to MODERN THOUGHT 


Chap. 1. The Vocation of the Clergy. 
— 2. The Clergy at Home. 

3. The Clergy Abroad. 

— 4. The Clergy sud Modern Thought 


One vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 
FOREFATHERS. Related by Themselves. Edited 
from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by J0#S 
Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 

First Series. With a Copy, by the Woodbury ® 
permanent process, of an ; 
Martyrdom of the English Carthusians, in the Brits) 
Price 10s 6d, 


|'GEOLOGY and REVELATION; ©, 


the Ancient History of the Earth consideredia 
the Light of Geological Facts and Revealed 
Religion. With Illustrations. By the Ber 
GERALD Mo.uuoy, D.D. 


enlarged and improved. Price 6s 6d. 


LONDON: 
17 AND 18 PORTMAN STREET, W.; 
PATERNOSTER ROW, EO. 


AND 63 


ancient Print of wt § 


Price 6364 J 





Second Edition, muc 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH toate 


Handbook for London, 3s 6d. 
_— Egsex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and 


NORFOLK, 12s. 

_— Kent and Sussex, 10s. 

—— Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight, 
10s. 





— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, 7s 6d. | 
— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 10s. 
— Devon and Cornwall, 12s, 


— Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
CESTER, 9s. 


-— South Wales, 7s. 
— North Wales, 6s 6d. 


— Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
NOTTS, 7s 6d. 


— Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
SHIRE, 10s. 


— Yorkshire, 12s. 

— Durham & Northumberland, 9s. 
—— Westmorland & Cumberland, 6s. 
—— Map of the Lake District, 3s 6d. 


and 


HAN DBOOK—SCOTLAND, 9s. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND, 12s. 


RAY, Albemarle Street. 


JOHN MUR 








“UR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk, 3s 6d. 
North Germany and the Rhine, 


South Germany, Vienna, and the 
Switzerland and the Alps, 10s, 
France and the Pyrenees, 12s. 
Corsica and Sardinia, 4s, 

— Paris and its Environs, 3s 6d. 
— Plan of Paris, 3s 6d. 

— North Italy and Venice, 12s. 
—— Central Italy and Florence, 10s. 
— Art Guide to Painting in Italy, 


—— Rome and its Environs, 10s. 
— South Italy and Naples, 10s, 
— Portugal and Lisbon, 9s. 

—— Spain and Andalusia, 2 vols., 24s. 
—— Russia and Finland, 15s, 

— Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


—— Syria and Palestine, 2 vols, 24s. 
— Bombay and Madras, 2 vols., 12s, 


each, 


—— Egypt and the Nile, 15s. 
—— Turkey in the East and Constan- 


TINOPLE, 15s. 





— Greece and the Ionian Islands, 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
The Tyrol, 6s, | Norway, 6s, 


| 
| 
| 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


A MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
LLD., F.R.GS., &c. With a copious Index. A 
New Edition, showing the Result of the Census of 
the British Empire for 1871. 7s 6d. 


MODERN 
Twelfth Edition, 


ELEMENTS of 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
revised to the Present Time. 3s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Fourteenth 
Edition, revised to the Present Time. 1s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By 


the Same. Revised to the Present Time. 4d. 


BRITISH 
By the Same, 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY of the 
EMPIRE, for Young Children. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kerra. 
JouNsTON, LL.D. F.R.G.S.,, &. 26 Maps, with 
Index. A New and Enlarged Edition. Half- 
bound, 12s 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. An Enlarged Edition, 
with Index. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLASof GENERAL 
eed DESOBIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
1 ndex, 8, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip PaGs, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., &c., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Science, New- 
castle. Fifth Edition, revised and extended, 
2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
Second Kdition, enlarged, 5s. 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 
a Ritrer. Translated by W. L. Gace. Feap., 
38 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kerru Jonnston, LL.D., 
F.R.GS., &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Index. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, &c. 
The THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By 


Davip MUNN, F.R.SE.. Mathematical Master, 
Royal High School of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 294, 5s 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
EpWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. This Treatise is intended 
to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual 
instead of a routine course of instruction in 
Arithmetic. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
the same Author. Being a Sequel to * Elementary 
Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, with 
numerous Exercises for Teaching in Classes. By 
JaMES WATSON, one of the Masters of Heriot's 
Hospital. Feap., 1s. 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK of 


PHYSICS. With 210 Diagrams. By WILLIAM 
Rossiter, F.R.AS., &e. Crown 8y¥0, pp. 
390, 5s. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. By Henny STePuens, F.R.S.E., 
Author of the “Book of the Farm.” A New 
Edition, with Engravings, 1s. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. A New 
Edition, edited by Professor VOELCKER. With 
Engravings, 1s. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Including a very eg Selection 
of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and 
Phrases. Designed for use in Schools and Col- 
leges, and as a Handy Book for General Reference. 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. In crown 8vo, 
pp. 760, 7s 6d 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. Combining 
the advantages of an ordinary Pronowncing School 
Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling-Book. By 
the Same. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254, 2s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Practical Manual for use in Schools. By the Rw, 
James Curris, M.A. Eighth Edition, 1s 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical: de- 
signed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
W. MINTO, M.A. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the EIGHTEEN 
CHRISTIAN CENTURIES, By the Rev. JAmEs* 
Wuirtkr, Author of ** Landmarks of English His- 
tory,” &e. School Edition, 6s. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE. By the 


Same. School Edition, 6s. 


EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD 
ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE. Sixteenth 
Edition, 7s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. By Various Authors, Edited by Rev. 
W. Lucas Couuins, MA. The Volumes already 
published contain : —HomEeR—HERODOTUS—C SAR 
—Virei, — HORACK —ASCHYLUS — X ENOPHON — 
Cicero — SopHocies — PLINY — EvRipipes — 
JUVENAL— ARISTOPHANES — HESIOD — TERENCE 
AND PLautus—Tacitus. A volume published 
quarterly, price 2s 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the 


Use of Students. With a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. ; Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Toronto. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown $vo, 
pp. 706, with 280 Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Schools. By the Same. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings on Wood, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. With 127 Engravings. A New Edition, 2s 6d. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners ; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. Feap. 
8vo, with Engravings. (Un the press. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, 
for the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Palwontology. By 
the Same. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 
Engravings, 15s. 


GEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By Davip Pace, LL.D. F.R.GS., 
&c., Professor of Geology in the Durham 
University of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tenth and Enlarged Edition, 2s 6. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By the Same. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 7s 6d. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By the Same. Third and Enlarged Edition, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS, GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Second Edition, 
eularged, 7s 6d. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy 
Outline of Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, Is. 


Same. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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° as 
“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—Macav.ay. 


MR. STREETER. 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., 





SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE, 





Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, truly described “as honestly and legally Gold.” 
See “ The Book of Hall Marks,” by Mr. Latschaunig, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; price 7s 6d. 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


Mk. STREETERS 


MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd. Hard rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETERS SOLE ADDRESS IS 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity—Advertise.”—BLAcKwoon. 











— : — 


Lonpvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Streot, Strand; 
and Published by him at the SrecTaTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 23, 1873. 
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